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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
Travels in South-Eastern Asia, embracing Hin- 
dustan, Malaya, Siam, and China ; with 
Notices of Numerous Missionary Stations, 
and a full Account of the Burman Empire. 
By the Rev. Howard Malcom, of Boston, 
U.S. 2vols.12mo. London, 1839. Tilt. 
Tue missionary efforts of America in the 
Eastern seas have been most zealous, and, in 
many parts, attended by the best effects. The 
present work is a good sample of their spirit: 
Intense piety and unwearied perseverance, 
unattended by bigotry to impede the one, or 
fanaticism to mar the usefulness of the other. 
Thousands of tracts are distributed ; native 
education is earnestly followed out at various 
stations ; some converts to Christianity are 
made; and the Gospel is publicly taught in the 
language of the countries. It is true that the 
results are yet imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
Tracts are destroyed or disregarded—education 
has made but feeble progress—converts are 
few and doubtful — and the truths of the 
Scriptures scantily propagated, and hardly un- 
derstood: but the seed is sowing, and even 
within the brief space of three or four years 
it has partially taken root, and blossomed, and 
borne fruit. May we not hope that, with the 
blessing of Providence, these endeavours will 
be speedily and extensively crowned with the 
entire success they deserve ; and that civilisa- 
tion and improvement will advance hand-in- 
hand with the moral and divine code of the 
Christian faith, till these vast regions rejoice in 
order and in safety, in prosperity and in 
happiness, in the full enjoyment of the lavish 
bounties which this earth so profusely offers to 
human cultivation in these luxuriant climes, 
and the consoling prospect of eternal life as the 
reward of virtue in this our world of trial ? 

With regard to the author, whose volumes 
have drawn forth these short introductory re- 
marks, he enjoyed great advantages for obtain- 
ing information about the parts he visited. 
Sent from Boston, U.S., to inspect the condi- 
tion of the Oriental missions, and devise the 
best means for combining and continuing their 
labours with advantage to the good cause; he 
appears to us to have sought intelligence in the 
most rational manner, and to have weighed it 
with care and impartiality, so that his state- 
ments may be received as the most correct 
within the reach of a white man to obtain. 
Though enthusiastic in his pursuits, he is not 
misled by his feelings ; and we think we may 
rely, with perfect confidence, on the many new 
and interesting matters which he communicates. 
A nice little map is also a suitable companion 
to these travels ; and they open fervently :— 

“ How cordial (says Mr. Malcom) and com- 
prehensive are the sympathies of true religion ! 
Who that saw the Louvre, with her eleven or- 
dained ministers, about to spread her canvass, 
could fail to contrast the scene with ordinary ship- 
ping operations? Overall the wharf is one dense 
mass of grave and silent spectators, while the 
decks and rigging of the adjacent ships are 
filled with younger, but. not less intent ob- 
servers. No sound interrupts the ascending 
prayer. ‘The full harmony of a thousand voices 


less hands, thrust toward the narrow passway, | 
seek the last token of recognition. Even the 
aged, unaccustomed to tears, weep, not from 
bitterness, but in exuberance of love. But 
here are none of the customary inducements to 
convene a crowd. A ship sailing with passen- 
gers is no novelty. One of the number was, 
indeed, the pastor of a large and most affection- 
ate congregation; but with the others, in 
general, the multitude had no acquaintance. 
Personal attachments, therefore, had not as- 
sembled the people. There was, in fact, 
nothing in the scene which could call forth a 
general interest, but its religious character. 
The regular packet, crowded with passengers, 
leaves our shores, while only here and there a 
group of personal friends_look on with interest. 
The merchantman unfurls his sails, but his 
destination and objects are not regarded. But 
the missionary !—he awakens the sympathy of 
every believer. Stranger though he be, all 
press to grasp his hand, and, when gone, all 
intercede for him with God. Even denomina- 
tional preferences are forgotten, and every sect 
mingles in the throng, exulting in a common 
jo Sued 
en September 23d, 1835, to the 2Ist of 
the ensuing February, these worthy men 
ploughed the deep; and, after touching at Cal- | 
cutta, arrived at Amherst and Maulmain in 
Burmah, on the opposite coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. Thence Mr. Malcom coasted southward, 
in a small vessel, to Tavoy and Mergui, 
employed in the works of his mission. Of 
Tavoy he tell us :— 
*‘ The province, exclusive of the city, con- 
tains 4768 houses, and 25,143 inhabitants ; or 
rather over five to a house. There are from 
thirty to forty criminal convictions per annum. 
The revenue is more than equivalent to the! for extending Christianity.” 
expenditure of the company in keeping up its; There ought to be, and must be, some sub- 
military and civil establishments, which is said |stitute: for a picture ofa native, in his present 
not to be the case with any other of these pro-| state of idolatry, is one that powerfully touches 
vinces. The number of priests is estimated at'the heart. Mr. M. relates :— 
about four hundred. Of nuns there are about! ‘* While walking among these distressing 
fifty; of whom all I saw were beyond middle| evidences of folly aud misery, we often saw 
life, and generally wore the aspect of mendi- | scenes like the following :—A poor man strug- 
cants. The dialect of Tavoy is a sort of obso-;gled up the back part of the mountain with a 
lete Burman, scarcely intelligible to those who \little child on his hip, less than three years 
speak the pure language; but no difference | old, plucking afew green twigs from the bushes 
exists in writing.” as he passed. He went up to a great bell, sus- 
Of its missionary siatus we learn :— jpended in the area, and, taking a deer’s horn 
“ Public worship in the Burman language |lying on the ground for the purpose, struck it 
is held every Sunday morning, in a convenient | twice or thrice. Then, reverently entering the 
chapel of ample dimensions, at which the|image-house, he prostrated himself, and taught 
children of all the day-schools, with their his little one to do the same, which it did so 
teachers, are required to be present. Few of | readily as to make it certain it was not its first 
the other heathen citizens attend; sgldomjattempt. He then prayed, with the palms of 
more than two or three; and as there are but|his hands placed together, and raised to his 
five native Christians in 'Tavoy, the congrega- | forehead, while the poor little babe lisped ont 
tion is very small. Some that were baptised some of the same words. At the conclusion, 
here have gone to other places. Worship is|he walked up to the idol he had addressed, and 
also held every evening at the house of one of | laid before it, with great solemnity, his offering 
the missionaries, at which the native Christians |of green leaves, and, taking up the babe, de- 
and pupils in the boarding-schools attend. |scended the mountain.” 
Seven soldiers have been baptised, but all are) If this worship be sapped and taken away, it 


Of Mergui we are told :— 

* Mergui has been put down as one of our 
stations, but it was only occupied by a native 
assistant for six months. We have but one 
professed Christian in the place, and that a 
woman. Mr. Mason has been thrice through 
the town, on his way to the Karens up the 
Tenasserim ; and the efforts he and his assist- 
ants have made have met encouraging results. 

* * * The fact, too, that Siamese Shyans 
live here, most of whom, the men at least, 
speak Burman; and that on the Tenasserim, 
and its tributary streams, and on the coast 
below Mergui, they have villages, one con- 
taining eight hundred souls,—urges us to make 
early efforts here. If any of these Shyans 
should receive Christ (and surely we may hope 
and believe they would), they would be in. 
‘valuable in carrying the gospel to their coun- 
trymen, who inhabit the hills and mountains 
from the Tenasserim to Bankok. Tracts, &c. 
in this language, can at once be had from Mr. 
| Jones, and all things seem to be ready. The 
intercourse between Burmah and Siam, so far 
as the natives of the two countries are con- 
cerned, is perfectly unrestrained, though no 
white man is allowed to pass the frontier.” 

And generally we are assured that :-- 

“ Though there is not the slightest restraint 
upon idolatry in these provinces, the people are 
certainly less devoted to their superstition than 
before the war. It is scarcely possible to dis- 
cover, from the appearance of the streets, when 
the worship days occur; and the number of 
priests is much less than it would be among an 
equal population in Burmah Proper. The 
|people are evidently ripening for some change. 
There is, therefore, eminent necessity for fol- 
lowing up, with the utmost vigour, the means 


now gone; and only a gentleman in the medical |is the sacred duty of those who do so to take 
service, and the missionaries, form at this time |care that a better and purer faith be planted in 
At Maulmain :- 
uuder Mr. Judson's 


the Baptist communion in Tavoy. In no part | its stead. 
of our field is help more wanted than for the | 


“The native church 





watts to heaven the touching hymn. Count- 


Burman department of the Tavoy mission.” —_| care has more than a hundred members. 


Some 
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sixteen or eighteen are valuable assistants, of 
whom a part are generally employed at other 
stations. Such as are employed here meet 
Mr. Judson every morning at sunrise, and give | 
an account of their Jabours during the previous 
day, often rehearsing the very conversations. 
An excellent opportunity is thus obtained for 
enlarging and rectifying their views, and giving 
them helpful ideas in particular cases. On 
Sunday, the congregation consists of but few 
beside the church members. If any attend 
three or four Sundays, they are pronounced 
disciples by their friends, and indeed generally 
become so.” 

We shall here close our extracts from the 
first portion of the work, relating to Burmah, | 
as far as the missionary affairs are concerned ; | 
and proceed to a few notices of the people, | 
their habits, and condition. Here are com-| 
Sorts !— | 

** Aside from the danger of navigating this| 
side of the bay of Bengal (except from Sep-| 
tember to March, when the weather is exceed- | 
ingly fine), the inconveniences are not small, | 


‘Share of the business into their hands. 
just been riding along the principal streets to 


| complaisance, they submit to it. 


yet amusing, ceremony to which these are pre- 
parations seems peculiar to Burmans. It isa 
general war of water. Every one is at liberty 
to wet his neighbour, but the compliment is 


‘chiefly paid by women to men, and men to 


women; the children taking the principal 
I have 


witness the scene; but no one offered to com- 
pliment me, or other foreigners, with a bow] of 
water. They know that foreigners, whose 
raiment is not so easily changed, do not relish 
the sport; though sometimes, out of ill-timed 
Almost uni- 
versally the people take it pleasantly; but 
occasionally I saw little fellows chased and 
overthrown in the dirt, who played off on men. 
It certainly requires some command of temper, 
to shew entire nonchalance when the children 
project a forcible stream from large bamboo 
syringes directly into the eyes and ears, creep- 
ing up slyly for the purpose, and running off 
with exultation. Not a native is to be seen 
with dry clothes; but ‘ holyday clothes’ on 


from the bad construction and management of| this occasion are their poorest. No one can 
the vessels employed, and the annoying insects, | assign any origin or signification to this cus- 


&c., with which they abound. My little cutter | 


is superior in all those respects to the Burman | 


tom. It seems as if it must have originated in 
some notions of purification from the sins of 


vessels, which I expect generally to sail in from|the old, and entering cleansed upon the new 


place to place. I can stand up in the cabin, 
while in those one can only sit, and that on the 
floor. I have a little quarter-deck, which they 
know nothing of; and we have an iron anchor, 
while theirs is but a piece of wood, shaped like 
a fish-hook. On the score of insects, too, I 
am informed that my condition is far better. 
In the latter point, however, I can by no means 
boast. Hundreds of ants, great and small, 
black and red, move in endless files every 
where. Cockroaches, flying and creeping, 
spotted, striped, and plain, walk over me and 
about me all night; but, through mercy, they 
do not bite, and are, withal, quite shy when 
there is a light burning, and so do not inter- 
rupt me when engaged. I now and then kill 
a forward fellow; but it is in vain to think of 
abating the nuisance, for their ‘name is Legion.’ 
I have nice sugar-cane laid in a corner for the 
ants, to keep them away; but some of them 
are blood.thirsty, and bite me with all zeal. I 
sometimes watch a bold fellow, as he runs over 
my hand; and, when he finds a suitable spot, 
he raises himself perpendicular, and digs into 
me, kicking and struggling, as if he would go 
through the skin. The spiders I kill without 
mercy; and busy enough they kept me the 
first day or two. Some of them have bodies as 
big as the joint of one’s thumb, and occupy, as 
they stand, a space as large as the top of a 
coffee-cup. Mice nibble my clothes at night. 
I have seen but two or three centipedes, and 
succeeded in killing them; but there are, doubt. 
less, more on board. But the misquitoes! 
They are a torment day and night. I am 
comforted with the assurance that strangers 
suffer most with them, and hope they will not 
‘make a stranger of me’ much longer.” 

The Burman new year is observed with 
curious ceremonies :— 

* The festivities which usher in the new 
year (commencing at the April new moon) 
have, for several days past, kept the town ex- 
cited. Before every Burman house is erected 
a slight bamboo palisade, six or eight feet long 
decorated very tastefully with young palm. 
trees, and pots of water, filled with variou: 
beautiful blossoms. The moistened streets 
send up an enlivening freshness, which, with 
the odours of the flowers, makes the street like 





a charming avenue in a garden. The absurd, 


year; but Boodhists have no idea of the re- 
mission of sins, in any way, Their only hope 
is to balance them with merit.” 

The caves near Maulmain are of splendid 
construction. Mr. M. says:— 

*¢ The last one we visited is on the Salwen, 
about fifteen or twenty miles above Maulmain. 
The entrance is at the bottom of a perpen- 
dicular but uneven face of the mountain, in- 
closed in a strong brick wall, which forms a 
large vestibule. The entrance to this inclosure 
is by a path, winding along the foot of the 
mountain; and nothing remarkable strikes the 
eye till one passes the gate, where the attention 
is at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the 
space within the wall filled with images of 
Gaudama* of every size, but the whole face of 
the mountain, to the height of eighty or ninety 
feet, is covered with them. On every jutting 
crag stands some marble image, covered with 
gold, and spreading its uncouth proportions to 
the setting sun. Every recess is converted 
into shrines for others. The smooth surfaces 
are covered by small flat images of burnt clay, 
and set in stucco. Of these last there are 
literally thousands. In some places they have 
fallen off, with the plaster in which they were 
set, and left spots of naked rock, against which 
bees have built their hives undisturbed. No- 
where in the country have I seen such a dis- 
play of wealth, ingenuity, and industry. But 
imposing as is this spectacle, it shrinks to in- 
significance, compared to the scene which 
opens on entering the cavern itself. It is of 
vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which 
needs no human art to render it sublime. The 
eye is confused, and the heart appalled, at the 
prodigious exhibition of infatuation and folly. 
“very where, on the floor, overhead, on the 
jutting points, and on the stalactite festoons of 
the roof, are crowded together images of Gau- 
dama—the offerings of successive ages. Some 
are perfectly gilded; others incrusted with 
calcareous matter; some fallen, yet sound; 


*AtU I “G wears a form not given 
o him elsewhere, | believe, epee» in paintings, viz. that 
facock. The legend is, that when he was in that form 
f existence, he was king of all fowls, and, passing that 
‘lace, he scratched there! Hence the sanctity of the 
spot, and hence the noble structures which distinguish it! 
The face of the stone cocks which ornament the niches 
.s somewhat human, the bill being brought up to his eyes, 
like a huge hooked nose,” 


a 





{others mouldered; others just erected. Some 
of these are of stupendous size; some not 
| larger than one’s finger: and some of all the 
intermediate sizes ; marble, stone, wood, brick, 
_and clay. Some, even of marble, are so time. 
| worn, though sheltered, of course, from changes 
| of temperature, that the face and fingers are 
obliterated. In some dark recesses, bats were 
heard, and seemed numerous, but could not be 
seen. Here and there are models of temples, 
kyoungs, &c., some not larger than a half 
bushel, and some ten or fifteen feet square, 
absolutely filled with small idols, heaped pro- 
miscuously one upon another. As we followed 
the paths which wound among the groups of 
figures and models, every new aspect of the 
cave presented new multitudes of images. A 
ship of five hundred tons could not carry away 
the half of them. - se 

“ English influence (we rejoice to hear), in 
a variety of ways, improves the temporal con. 
dition of these provinces. It has abolished 
those border-wars which kept this people and 
their neighbours continually wretched. None 
but those familiar with the country can de. 
scribe the evils produced by a Burman war. 
The troops are drawn from the remotest pro- 
vinces ; and, as they march, labourers, stores, 
money, boats, and cattle, are taken without 
compensation. They have no tents, no pay, 
no regular rations, and suffer every sort of 
hardship. Every where, as they go, the people 
fly into the jungle; and such property as can- 
not be carried away is plundered without re- 
straint. Poverty and distress are thus spread 
over the whole kingdom, even by a petty bors 
der conflict. Of course, at the seat of war, 
every evil is magnified a hundred-fold. The 
mode of raising troops is the worst possible. 
Each chief is required to furnish so many, and 
is sure to get rich by the operation. He calls 
first upon those who have money, and suffers 
them to buy themselves off, taking finally only 
those who have no money. So, if he want 
boats, the richer boatmen pay a bribe and get 
off, and the poor must go. So with carts, and, 
in fact, every thing. ‘The suppression of war 
cuts off a large portion of the chances for these 
extortions. In the Tenasserim provinces, va- 
rious improvements are perceptible. Coin is 
getting introduced instead of masses of lead 
and silver; manufactures are improving; im- 
plements of improved construction are used ; 
justice is better administered ; life is secure; 
property is sacred; religion is free ; taxes, 
though heavy, are more equitably imposed ; and 
courts of justice are pure, generally. Formerly, 
men were deterred from gathering round them 
comforts superior to their neighbours, or build- 
ing better houses, for fear of exactions. Now, 
being secure in their earnings, the newly built 
houses are much improved in size, materials, 
and workmanship. There are none of those 
traps and trammels which embarrass courts 
England and America. The presiding officer 
in each province, Amherst, Tavoy, and Mer- 
gui, sits as magistrate on certain days every 
week; and before him every citizen, male or 
female, without the intervention of lawyers, 
may plead his cause, and have immediate re- 
dress. Every where, in British Burmah, the 
people praise English justice; but they = 
not yet reconciled to regular taxation. 1 hough 
the Burman government, or its pproerre 
agents, took from them more than they pa 
now, yet it was occasional; consisted chie y 
in labour, and they were not under the neces- 
sity of saving any thing againsta certain day— 
a matter to which they have been altogether 
unaccustomed,” 
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From this place Mr. M. embarked for Ran- 
goon, visited Pegu, Prome, and Ava. Passing 
up the Irrawaddy he says :— 

«“ The boatmen having intimated, some days 
ago, that cattle were very plenty here, and 
that I might get a calf cheap, [ inquired if they 
wanted veal themselves. They rather reluc- 
tantly confessed their desire, knowing me to 
be aware of their religious scruples; but I 
readily agreed that, if they would procure me 
a calf, my Madras servant should kill it, so 
that they might eat without compunction. 
Accordingly, at Noung-0o, the penin bought a 
fat yearling for a rupee and a half (nearly 3s. 
sterling.) But as the late owner was leading 
it to the river, half a dozen of the neighbours 
set up a clamour, because he had sold his beast 
to be killed ; a crowd gathered, the penin slunk 
away, and the disappointed owner led back his 
heifer! The proper way to get meat is to 
shoot any fat animal you see, then pay its 
owner for the damage, and bear off your prize. 
The owner in such case escapes blame, and is 
gratified to get the money.” 

At Ava we are informed :— 

** The Sur-ra-wa prince, to whom Mr. Kin- 
caid next introduced me, received me with the 
greatest urbanity. He is the only full brother 
of the present king, a few years younger, and 
is more likely to succeed him than the proper 
heir-apparent.* He is said exactly to resemble 
the king, and certainly there could scarcely be 
a more intelligent and manly countenance. The 
Alompra forehead, which distinguishes this! 
family, slopes backward somewhat too rapidly 
for a good head, but is high, and has great 
breadth. When speaking, his countenance is 
lighted up with great animation. Though | 
less literary than his uncle, the Mekara| 
prince, he is considered more talented, and to} 
possess more general information. He spoke 
in high terms of our country, and acknowledged | 
the impolicy of the restrictions on exports, and 
other impediments at Rangoon. In remark- 
ing on various countries and their institu- 
tions, he shewed not only an enlightened, but 
a reflective and strong mind. Respecting the! 
tribes between here and China, he gave me} 
much valuable information. The object of my | 
visit to the ‘golden city’ being explained to 
him, I expressed much satisfaction, in find- 
ing our missionaries here fully protected and 
enjoying all the rights of citizenship. He 
immediately drew a comparison between the 
liberal usages of this country, in receiving and 
protecting all foreigners, and the policy of 
China, in excluding them; invited me to 
place teachers in the adjacent cities; and re- 
commended me to travel in the interior, and | 
see more of the country. During the inter- 
view, his lady was introduced, with a lovely 
infant, two or three years old; and nothing 
occurred to indicate that odious haughtiness 
which so generally attaches to men of his rank 
in the East. On taking leave, he invited us 
to visit his garden next day, which we did; 
for I deem a garden a test of civilisation. 

We found a large space, perhaps an acre, well 
laid out, with raised brick foot-paths, plas« 
tered, and resembling stone. Marble tanks, 
artificial ponds, with gold and erimson fish, 
humerous watercourses and reservoirs, and 
Several men engaged in drawing water from 
wells, shewed how much attention to irriga- 
tion is necessary to a garden at Ava. He had 
the peach, apple, coffée, fig, and many other 
foreign fruits, beside the varieties of juscious 
ones which are native. In an adjacent enclo- 





* “He ascended the throne, on the death of his 





brother, in 1837,’ 


sure he had wild animals and some singular 
birds, perfectly gentle, and going at large. 
On the whole, it was a tasteful and pleasing 
spot. Men of rank, in this city, generally have 
such gardens, on which they bestow great ex- 
pense. I visited one or two others, which had 
handsome zayats in them, where the owner 
reposed sometimes as in a summerhouse, or 
received his intimate friends. Not to multiply 
accounts of visits to great men, it will be 
enough to remark that I found all to whom 


I was introduced intelligent and affable. Hav-’ 
ing read of them as gorgeously arrayed on | 


days of state ceremony, I was disappointed to 
find them dressed precisely like other men, i. e. 
with waist-cloth and turban only. These, how- 
ever, were of the best materials. If it was the 
cool of the day, they wore also the en-gy, or 
muslin coat. Their dwellings now are tem- 
porary buildings, outside of the city wall, and 
are, in fact, mere shanties. By what is, per- 
haps, a necessary precaution, in such a govern- 
ment, when the king goes out of the city, all 
the nobles must go out also, and stay out till 
he returns. He is now residing at his water- 
palace, so called—a collection of wooden houses, 
one story high, between the city wall and the 
water. During my whole visit here, Colonel 
Burney was in the habit of sending to me the 
distinguished persons who called upon him, 
who could give me information, from their own 
knowledge, of the tribes between this city and 
China. Among others was the lately famous 
Duphéi Gaim, who rules the largest part of 
the Singphoos. He came with a sera-dau- 
gyee, or chief secretary, and rode a horse 
richly caparisoned. The skirts of the saddle 
were circular, a yard in diameter, and com. 
pletely gilded. In other respects, he had no 
marks of a prince but his intelligence. Among 
other inquiries, I asked if he would protect 
Christian teachers, and suffer them to give 
books, if we sent some to his tribe. He as- 
sured me that he would, and that all quiet 
foreigners were secure in any part of his do- 
minions. Besides a small present of penknife, 
scissors, &c., he accepted a copy of the New 
Testament, an assortment of tracts, and a map 
of the world, lately lithographed by the mis- 
sionaries, with the names in the Burman lan- 
guage. Mr. Kincaid endeavoured to impress 
on his mind some leading truths of religion. 
* * The present aspect of the station is full of 
encouragement. Mr. Kincaid is completely at 
home in the language, and the native assist- 
ants, among whom is Ko Shoon again for a 
season, are laboriously engaged. Besides 
these, Ko Gwa, the deacon, a wise and valu- 
able old man, is employed much of his time 
very usefully in private conversation through 
the city. He had charge of the late king’s 
bearers, amounting to several hundred men, 
and possesses not only a large acquaintance, 
but some influence. ‘T'wo or three of the other 
members are of very respectable worldly stand- 
ing, and three young men give promise of be- 
coming useful in the ministry. They are stu- 
dying English, geography, &c. at the mission- 
house, under Mrs. Simmons, and two of them 
will probably join the school at Tavoy. All 
the disciples except two, who reside forty miles 
off, and one who is often kept away in attend- 
ance upon his sister, a maid of honour in the 
palace, are regularly at worship every Sunday, 
and attend the concert of prayer and such other 
meetings as may be appointed. Ava is a great 
centre, to which persons resort from every part 
of Burmah and its tributary states. Many of 
these come to the mission for books; not so 
much to hear sbous the ‘new religion,’ as to 








see white foreigners, especially ladies. Except 
Mrs. Judson (who, of course, was little seen 
abroad during the war, and, as the governor's 
widow stated, part of the time wore the full 
Burman costume, to avoid molestation), no 
white female has ever been seen here, till the 
establishment of the British Residency. There 
they dare not go to satisfy their curiosity, and 
they flock to the mission-house, for the osten- 
sible purpose of obtaining a tract. During my 
stay, there were always some in the - house, 
often a complete throng, staring at every thing, 
feeling every thing, wondering at every thing. 
Often, when their attention is secured for a 


;moment to divine truth, they begin to feel your 


hands, or examine the intricacies of your rai- 
ment, or the joints of your table, and you per- 
ceive your words are lost upon them. Some. 
times they seem absorbed with wonder at the 
tract you have given them, and, in trying to 
find out how it is put together, pull it to pieces 
before your eyes. Many have heard that Mr. 
Kincaid has globes and an orrery, and come 
avowedly to see those. Our mode of eating is 
an especial marvel; and we generally have 
many spectators in the room or at the door. 
Such facts, together with those I have already 
mentioned in relation to tracts, must be re- 
membered by the friends of missions at home, 
lest they make very erroneous inferences from 
the naked statements of missionary journals. 
It has been inferred from these, that personshave 
come hundreds of miles for a tract, or to hear of 
Christ, from its being stated, that a person 
from such or such a distant point came for 
tracts, &c. ; whereas the person, being at the 
station on other business, came as a matter of 
curiosity. It has been inferred, too, that a ge- 
neral spirit of inquiry has been excited through- 
out the empire. Alas! the very contrary is 
the fact. In general, tracts are received more 
cordially at first than ever afterward; and 
often, on visiting a village a second or third 
time, few will accept a tract at all. A writer 
in America has stated that ‘ whole villages 
have been converted unto God.’ There has 
been no such event. T'wo Christian villages 
have been formed by collecting converted Ka- 
rens together, and others may yet be formed ; 
but, as a general measure, it is deemed unsafe 
and undesirable. The great stumbling-block 
with Burmans, as with those to whom the 
apostles preached, is ‘ Christ crucified.” They 
cannot get the idea of an eternal God; and 
that Christ was a man seems to put him on a 
footing with Gaudama. They bring up the 
fact of his being ‘ born of a virgin’ just as in- 
fidels do. Thus that glorious doctrine, which, 
to such of them as come to feel the power and 
guilt of sin, is the sweet theme that fills their 
hearts with peace, is, to the multitude, the 
‘hard saying’ which they cannot bear. Yet 
there sare some prominent encouragements at 
this station. That tracts and books may be 
distributed from hence to the remotest parts of 
the empire, is a very important circumstance. 
That they come from the imperial city, gives 
them augmented influence. That they are fre- 
quently taken by head-men and principal citi- 
zens, gives more. That government is fully 
aware of our missionary efforts, having had 
Mr. Kincaid several times before them, gives 
the people an impression that his conduct now 
is at least winked at. It is ascertained, also, 
that some thirty or forty persons in the city are 
so entirely convinced of the truth of Christi- 
anity, as to have forsaken the forms of Bood- 
hism, and worship in secret, as they affirm, the 
eternal God. They dare not come to public 
worship, and gome of them mot even to the 
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missionary ; but they receive gladly the visits 
of the native assistants; and, we may hope, 
will yet become decided Christians.” 

Returning to Rangoon, Mr. Malcom gives us 
some account of Arracan, now ceded to Britain, 
and of its towns, Chittagong, Akyab, Kyouk 
Phyoo, Ramree, &c. &c. 

“The Mug population is usually given in 
hooks at 300,000, but, by the last official re- 
turns, is only 237,000. The country is divided 
into four districts, viz. Akyab, Ramree, Sando. 
way, and Aeng; of which Akyab has 108,166 
inhabitants ; Ramree, 68,934 ; Sandoway, 
22,976; and Aeng, 11,751. In addition to 
these, there are hill tribes, not regularly num- 
bered, amounting to about 25,000. * * * 

*‘ Arracan was once famous for cocoa-nuts, 
but in former wars they were nearly extermi- 
nated. There are now scarcely any trees of 
this sort in the province, and quantities are 
imported. The fruits and vegetables are much 
the same as in Burmah, but in general less 
abundant, and of inferior quality. Oranges 
(called by the natives sweet limes) are very 
plenty[ful] and excellent. The proper lemon, I 
was told, is not found, but there are sour limes 
as large as ostrich-eggs, with skin as thick as 
that of the shattuck. In some places there are 
mangoes, and the jack is pretty common. The 
wild fig is excellent. Other fruits are much 
the same as in Burmah, but scarcer and of in- 
ferior quality. The annual fall of rain is about 
two hundred inches. The seasons are the 
same as those of Pegu.” 

We end with a remarkable passage, descrip- 
tive of the adjacent shores :— 

“The region between Kyouk Phyoo and 
Akyab is an extensive and yet unexplored ar- 
chipelago of small hilly islands, for the most 
part uninhabited. In winding among these, in- 
stead of putting out to sea, the scenery, though 
wild, is often very fine— 

* An orient panorama, glowing, grand, 

Strange to the eye of Poesy ; vast depths 

Of jungle shade; the wild immensity 

Of forests, rank with plenitude, where trees 

Foreign to song display their mighty forms, P 

And clothe themselves with all the pomp of blossom.’ 
Lawson. 

“ The shores for the most part are coral. Spe- 
cimens of great size and beauty, white, yellow, 
red, and black, are gathered here. ‘To walk 
on ‘coral strands’ was not less new to me 
than to see beautiful shells, such as are on 
mantel-pieces at home, moving over the moist 
sand, in every direction, each borne by its little 
tenant. The study of conchology has long 
seemed to me to bear about the same relation 
to the animal kingdom, that the study of the 
eoats of unknown races of men would be to the 
human family. But to see the creatures in 
their robes ; to watch them as they sought their 
food, or fled to their holes at my approach ; to 
mark what they ate, how they made. their 
holes, and how, when overtaken, they drew all 
in, and seemed dead; how they moved, and 
how they saw, &c., was delightful. I felt my- 
self gazing at a new page in Nature's vast 
volume. I rejoiced that my God is so wise, so 
kind, so great, and that one day I should read 
his works ‘in fairer worlds on high.’ Some 
of these large shells resembled large snails, but 
of beautiful colours; others, still larger, and 
more elegant, were of the shape used for snuff- 
boxes; others were spiral cones, five or six 
inches diameter at the base. Each had claws, 
which it put forth on each side, and walked as 
a tortoise, but much faster. When alarmed, 
the head and claws were drawn inward so far 
as to make the shell seem empty. As my igno- 
rance of coucology prevented my distinguish- 





ing common from rare specimens, I refrained 
from encumbering my luggage with either 
shells or coral.” 





The Pilgrim of Beauty, and other Poems. By 
Samuel Mullen. 8vo. pp. 134. London, 
1839. Clark. 

Tuts little volume possesses more than ordi- 

nary merit. There is a feeling and a freshness 

in some of the pages, that far surpass the gene- 
rality of similar publications. Thoughts that, 
without imitation, remind us of Shelley; for 
the author has the same yearning for the spi- 
ritual and beautiful. Many ef the verses, also, 
are full of harmony ; words that move smoothly 
and sweetly along, and carry away the reader 
in delightful reverie; and the mind glides 
peacefully from page to page, pleased with the 
passing imagery, as if contemplating the scenery 
while floating on the bosom of some tranquil 
river. The smaller poems are not so much to 
our taste, although many of them are fraught 
with deep feeling, and here and there we stum- 
ble upon a stanza that is truly beautiful. We 
select the following from the opening poem :— 


«* The ethereal plain was spread before my view, 
In one wide scene of hallow’d beauty bright, 
Where flowers of every form and every hue 
pry their glories to the eager sight, 
And fill’d each sense with exquisite delight ; 
And plants and shrubs all odorous and divine 
Were growing there, beneath that lucid light 
In which things lovely still more lovely shine, 
And full perfection breathes, complete in each design. 


No stately dome, no gorgeous minaret, 

No solemn arch, no chisell’d pillar shone, 
No lofty hall in sculptured stiffness set, 

No palace there of ivory or stone ; 

But overhead a canopy was thrown, 
Of pure, divine, unmitigated light, 

In whose mild radiance evermore was shewn 
The holy image of that form—how bright ! 

The centre of desire—the cause, the end of sight. 


Majestic trees—whose verdant branches flung 
Long graceful shadows o’er the flowery green— 
Festoon’d with creepers, whose thin tendrils clung 
All lovingly around the leafy scene, 
As if with their fair forms they sought to screen 
Their kind supporters from the bitter breeze,— 
Like some fond wife, who thrusts herself between 
The coming danger which her quick eye sees, 
And him whom, more than self, her heart delights to 
please. 
. * * * . 
A river through the living landscape roll’d, 
With graceful sweeps meandering to and fro, 
Whose sparkling waters glow’d like burnish’d gold, 
And made low music with their rippling flow. 
Clear was the wave; the golden sands below 
With precious stones were studded, sparkling bright, 
That coruscations evermore did throw, 
In flashing rays of many-coloured light, 
=e by the wave, flung gladness o’er the 
sight.” 








Ianthe. By Nugent Taylor. 8vo. pp. 24. 
London, 1839. Saunders and Otley. 
Tue author has evidently modelled himself on 
Byron, and with but little success. It requires 
something more than dashes, breaks in the 
lines, and irregular accents, to produce the 
“ Lara's,” and ‘* Giaour’s,” of the most off- 
handed of poets. Janthe is not altogether de- 
void of pretty thoughts; but they are so hud- 
dled together, so carelessly expressed, that it 
often needs great attention to discover the 
author’s meaning. Take the following as a 
specimen :— 
«* Amid the warmth of beauty’s charms, 


That balm'd him to hope's fearless rest— 
Dreaming that earth and love were heaven. 


And have they not been heaven to me? 

O yes! when all life’s pains are o’er, 
And I have pass’d from care to thee, 

My young heart’s idol, mem’ry’s store 
Of thought shall linger warm in bliss 

the dew of love’s fond kiss. 

Shall linger, as the last sad tone 

Of music on the zephyr'd stream, 
When fancy rays with hope alone 

The poet in his mental dream. 





O Love, thou art my rapture’s theme ! 
Through wrong, and sorrow, pain, and wo, 
The sunny morn that lights the beam 
Which warms the mind with passion’s glow, 
Sweeping with fond and sweet delight 
The shadow from my spirit’s night.” 
«* That balm’d him to hope’s fearless rest,” 
and 
** Music on the zephyr’d stream,” 
are conceits rather too quaint for the present 
age; indeed, the whole of the poem seems to 
have been too hastily written to need much 
criticism. If authors will throw off their pro- 
ductions so hurriedly and carelessly, they must 
rest content with the brief remarks we make 
upon their works: we cannot waste hours in 
criticising every trifle, although we always 
look at quality more than quantity. 





A Concise Account of the several Foreign 
Orders of Knighthood, and other Marks of 
Honourable Distinction, especially of such as 
have been conferred upon British Subjects. 
Together with the Names and Achievements 
of those Gallant Men who have been pre. 
sented with Honorary Swords, or Plate, by 
the Patriotic Fund Institution. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, Esquire. Knight of Guelphic, Iron 
Crown, Dannebrog, and many other Orders ; 
Secretary of the Antiquaries’ Society of Lon- 
don, &c. &c. &c. Large 8vo. pp. 582. 
London, 1839. Hearne. 

THE boast of heraldry and the toils of antiqua- 

rianism, notwithstanding their importance in 

many respects, have in them inherent principles 
of gossipry, from the exhibition of which it is 
impossible to dissociate the discussion of any 
topic within their bounds. Neither has our 
worthy author refrained from indulgence in 
this line, nor from that of a harmless vanity in 
parading the numerous marks of distinction 
which have been bestowed upon him in the 
course of a long and _ irreproachable life 
employed in literary and antiquarian pursuits. 

The man whom Hanover, Austria, Denmark, 

have delighted to deck with stars or ribands— 

whom Oxford, London, Dublin, Copenhagen, 

Stockholm, Iceland, Mitau, Philadelphia, 

Palermo, Rome, and even Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne, have elected into various of their learned 

and scientific institutions—a gentleman besides 

of her majesty’s honourable privy chamber, 
which must be next toa Night of the Garter— 
the man, we say, covered, as it were, all over 
with such trophies and decorations, has a right 
to parade them a little in his title-page, and 
shew that it is truly and literally a 7'itle-page 
indeed. What would a merchant give to have 
so many Orders from Germany, from the 

United States, from the Baltic, from the 

Mediterranean, from the Adriatic, from the 

Liffey, the Tiber, the Hudson, the Thames, 

and the Tyne? Would he not hand up his 

Order-Book, as Mr. Carlisle has done, with 

pride and exultation ? Human nature could do 

no less: the heart must be of the same stuff as 
the imperial Iron Crown, that could resist the 
soft impeachment swelling in the bosom to tell 
of the high destinies which had rewarded so 

glorious a career. . 
Of the work itself we may state, that it 

gives an account of the Austrian Orders, the 

Golden Fleece, Maria Theresa, &c.; the 

Baden Fidelity, &c.; Bavarian St. Hubert, St. 

George, &c.; Belgium Leopold, Iron Cross, 

&e.; Brunswick, Henry the Lion, &c. ; 

Danish, Elephant, &c.;’ French, Holy Ghost, 

St. Michael, St. Louis, &c.; Genoa, St. 

George ; Greece, The Redeemer, &e.; Han- 

over, the Guelphic, &c.; Hesse Cassel, Golden 

Lion; Darmstadt, Louis; Netherlands, Wil- 
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helm, &c.; Turkish, Crescent, &c.; Persian, 
Lion and Sun, &c. ; Polish, White Eagle, &c. ; 
Portuguese, Christ, Tower and Sword, &c. ; 
Prussian, Generosity, Black Eagle, c. ; 
Romish, Golden Spur, &c.; Russian, St. 
Andrew, St. Catherine, &c.; Sardinian, 
Annunciation, &c. ; Savoy, St. Maurice, Kc. ; 
Saxon, St. Henry, &c. ; Sicilian, St. Januarius, 
&c.; Spanish, Golden Fleece, Charles the 
Third, &c. ; Swedish, Seraphine, Sword, &c. ; 
Tuscan, St. Joseph ; Wurtemberg, Crown, &c. ; 
the British Orders ; and some of Africa, South 
America, and other parts. 

In awork travelling over so large an extent, 
and embracing so many subjects, there must of 
necessity be many omissions and imperfections. 
For some of these the author offers an apology ; 
others, we think, might have been avoided by 
greater research and care. Mr. Townsend’s 
previous publication is not liberally acknow- 
ledged as it ought to have been, and thus 
hostility provoked where candour might have 
silenced critical censure. ‘* The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” a good authority in such matters, 
points out these things; and our own opinion 
confirms the judgment. Another edition 
would enable the writer to remedy and correct 
what is wrong. In the meantime we select a 
portion of his introduction, with which we 
agree :— 

‘“* Foreign governments have studied to re- 
ward merit of every kind.—To the military are 
assigned special orders, according to their rank 
and service ; to the civilians, are decorations 
and medals, adapted to every occasion ; and, 
with a noble and wise policy, they are open to 
persons of all religious tenets, and neither 
interest, rank, birth, nor patronage, have any 
influence in the distribution of them,—but 
true merit is alone the recommendation to such 
distinction. Why, then, is Great Britain so 
sparing in civil honours? Why is this illus- 
trious empire the only one in Europe, where 
there is no such dignified and generous mode 
of publicly distinguishing superior acquirements 
in science, in learning, and in liberal art ? 
If the laws of the country are found to be un- 
just or imperfect, a remedy is provided by the 
senate. If, by some oversight, extraordinary 
knowledge, rare talents, and exemplary indus- 
try, be treated with indifference, why permit 
the reproach to’ continue? Is any encourage- 
ment of that spirit of emulation, which ani- 
mates the civilian in his highly important but 
peaceful labours, to be found in the preceding 
regulations ? If not, then let so injurious a 
partiality no longer exercise its chilling in- 
fluence ; let every class of the community be 
incited, by the hope of national honours, to 
direct their best energies for the benefit and 
glory of a country capable and willing to 
reward most bountifully and gratefully civil as 
well as military services. I may safely predict, 
that the institution of a civil order would 
obtain the unanimous approbation of the Brit- 
ish people, and that every national. expres- 
Sion of gratitude would be offered at the foot of 
the throne for such an act of wise and liberal 
policy,—an act the more auspicious, as grace- 
fully marking the commencement of the reign 
of a young and lovely queen.” 

We are aware that there is much difference 
of Sentiment upon this point; but we cannot 
see if such distinctions are a stimulus to, and 
reward of, warlike services, why they should 
not produce the same effects upon men engaged 
in the arts of peace. Gulliver’s three coloured 
silk threads (red, blue, and green) are very well 
to laugh at; but so long as there are human 
passions, ambition, the love of distinction, and 





a just pride in believing that commendable ac- 
tions are duly appreciated, so long will medals, 
crosses, stars, and bits of riband, be valued by 
the best and ablest of mankind. As we have 
alluded to the African order of the Palm and 
Alligator, we conclude by subjoining Mr. Car- 
lisle’s history of it, though in a less grave 
volume we might have fancied it a hoax. He 
says :— 

“T feel a singular satisfaction in being able 
to record the institution of an order of knight- 
hood by the independent kings and chiefs of 
the wild regions of Sudan, on the western coast 
of Africa, which bespeaks an advancement 
hitherto little known in the cultivation of the 
blessings of civilisation and humanity,—bless- 
ings which must greatly be increased and con- 
firmed by the justice, protection, and philan- 
thropy so wisely administered to them by 
Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Henry Dun- 
das Campbell, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, and its Dependencies. 
‘i ee * In a letter from the kings 
and chiefs of Sudan, to his late majesty King 
William the Fourth, they beg to inform his 
majesty ‘what Henry Dundas Campbell has 
done. He has given liberty to our country ; 
for, before he came to the ‘Timmanee country, 
the natives used to kill each other,—and sell 
and buy each other,—they committed all sorts 
of wickedness,—they disturbed all the country, 
so that there was no safe place for quiet people 
to cultivate. Nobody could travel, for they 
disturbed every place,—and these excesses were 
still committed, when the kings of Sudan met 
together, and sent to Henry Dundas Campbell, 
who came and made a treaty, and put a stop to 
the war, and they accepted his good regu- 
lations. They thought it better to deliver into 
his hands all the countries which he had go- 
verned more than twelve months. The kings 
came to Campbell, and went back, and said, 
‘We never saw any man like this Henry 
Dundas Campbell.’ — All the nations were 
praying for him—and those who heard them, 
said, ‘It is true, for we never saw any one 
better than him among the kings.’ All the 
nations of one accord said, ‘ We will obey and 
do whatever Campbell orders us todo. Camp- 
bell did not tell us any untruth,—he speaks 
the truth, like the Koran.’ Campbell prays 
fervently,—-he never mocks any one who prays, 
whether he be of his religion or not. Whoever 
goes to him, he receives kindly. He can laugh 
and play with a good man,—he cannot play 
with a bad one,—for every one likes him. He 
went to the fences, where the people were 
fighting,—he does not care for sickness, or 
ball,—nothing can hurt him. The kings are 
sure that God protects him, and that God has 
given him power to do good to their country. 
We, the people of Sudan, do not know how to 
thank Campbell, or reward him. We offered 
him gold, —he refused, saying, ‘I came 
not here for gold,,— we never yet saw 
any Christian refuse to take gold, except 
this Campbell! The kings of Sudan begged 
him, saying, ‘Accept this from us, to shew 
King William and his ministers how much 
the Africans loved Henry Dundas Campbell 
more than any other governor.’ They have 
given him the order of the Palm and Alli- 
gator —none but kings can have that order. 
This country was under Campbell’s command 
more than twelve months, during which time 
the people travelled over it in safety; the 
kings beg King William to let him wear that 
order, and to give some reward to Henry 
Dundas Campbell; and if the king does so, 
they will thank him as much as if he gave it to 





them. O! King William, the name Abbas 
(sultan) which Campbell possesses, was given 
to him by us, that he might be honoured by all 
nations.” The deed, making Governor Camp- 
bell, Abbas, and granting him territory in the 
Timmanee country, is in the following words: 
‘All the kings and chiefs of the Timmanee 
country have met together to send for Henry 
Dundas Campbell. When they called him, he 
left his comfortable house and his soft bed, and 
came to them; he was not afraid of the suf- 
focating and destructive climate; he came to 
the desert in the hot season, to the country 
which God had given him; when he arrived 
there, he found war raging terribly; but 
Campbell endeavoured to quiet them; he suc- 
ceeded, and stopped the war immediately. 
Then all the natives were certain that Camp- 
bell was the cause of it, and that he came on 
purpose to make peace. When he arrived, he 
found no farms, but he began to teach them ; 
when he did that, all the Sudan people wished 
to see him, which they did, and praised him 
greatly; and said, there is no one like him, he 
is very wise, he is just, and he was the means 
of doing us good. When the Sudan found him 
so affectionate and so merciful, they delivered 
up into his hands all their country, and they 
made oath to be faithful to him, and give him 
the country that he might restore it. They 
then made a treaty of peage, aud put their 
country into his hands, after which nobody 
fought, but all collected together and made him 
Abbas; therefore, the Christians were jealous. 
The great name of Abbas is given to him and 
to all his children. The Sudan made the 
Abbas their leader and commander ; we have 
made him our ruler, like the -first Abbaside ; 
we have given him the island of Royell, now 
called ‘Ro Campbell,’ and whatever portion of 
land he wishes to take for himself or for his 
children, for ever, until the end of the world.’ 
The deed, making Governor Campbell Abbas 
of Sudan, and conferring upon him the order 
of the Palm and Alligator, is as follows :—‘ All 
the kings of Sudan have praised the Christian 
king, although you do not know it; but you 
must know for certain and be sure that we are 
the Timmanee, Mandingo, and Foulah nations, 
and Henry Dundas Campbell is our sultan. 
All the kings of these countries have given to 
him the order of the Palm and Alligator; and 
they have put into his charge all the country, 
tc restore what was destroyed and ruined. 
All the kings of Sudan gathered together, and 
said, * We have seen the chiefs, Captain Ab- 
bott, Royal African Corps, and Dr. Aitkin, 
who assisted our sultan in doing good to our 
country.’ All the kings of the countries thank 
Captain Abbott and Dr. Aitkin, and ask God 
to bless them, for helping the sultan to settle 
our country. All the kings of Sudan have 
said, ‘ Well done!’ The princes of other na- 
tions, called Dakta, Abkero, Kelora, Sager, 
will be gathered together of one accord, by his 
order, to help the sultan, for the good of our 
country. It is finished. All the Mussulmen 
who inhabit the whole of Sudan, with the in- 
habitants of Sego, have united together and 
said, ‘ We have made you sultan over us, like 
our former Abbas, who was the greatest sul- 
tan; there can be no sultan higher than Ab. 
bas, you are one of the Abbasides.’ May God 
bless you, that you may live long, and keep 
your body in health; may the cold climates 
not injure you. O Lord, who art the lover of 
mankind, and whose throne is glorious, who 
hast life and death in thy power, and doest 
whatsoever thou wishest, bless him. We ask 
thee for the glory of thy countenance which 
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fills thy throne, and for the power which thou 
hast given to all thy creatures, and for the 
mercy which thou hast bestowed ; there is no 
God besides thee. Bless him, O Lord; nourish 
him, O Lord God.’ ” 





Bogota in 1836-7. By J. Steuart. 12mo. 
pp. 313. London, 1839. Wiley and Putnam. 

Tuts is the * narrative of an expedition to the 
capital of New Grenada, and a residence there 
of eleven months,” and the author, in a desul- 
tory manner, gives us altogether the best 
account of the people, their manners, and 
many of the places he visited, that we have 
hitherto seen. It is to be observed, that 
though more remote and less frequented parts 
of South America have been particularly de- 
scribed, Bogota and the Bogotans have, as far 
as we are aware, been passed over with com- 
paratively little notice. 

As Mr. Steuart does not venture upon scien- 
tific topics, and all his geography may rather 
be called topographical, we are not called upon 
to originate any mention of these matters; and 
may better illustrate the character of his vo- 
lume by selecting a few passages which seem to 
us to possess the recommendations of novelty 
and variety. Thus having embarked in a vessel 
called a bonga, to pass through certain lakes, 
and ascend the Magdalena to Barranquilla, we 
learn that it is navigated by wretched blacks 
called bogas (i.e- river labourers), and that 
“these bogas, who are so far sunk below the 
grade of common humanity as to be unworthy 
of the name, make a great noise when poling 
the boats; and the most obscene and blas- 
phemous expressions are uttered at every step 
they take. Thijs, with the indecent exposure 
of their persons, may altogether rank them 
among fiends incarnate.’ This is finely con- 


trasted by Nature in her scenery around. ‘“ No- 


thing (says Mr. S.) can much surpass the novel 
beauties of the scenery of this lake. The 
water transparent as the most polished mirror, 
and its surface undisturbed by a single ripple. 
Numerous mimic islands, or large clumps of 
dark green bushes, whose branches dip into the 
lake, are scattered in all directions. Large 
birds, of the most spotless white plumage, had 
settled on the boughs; at sight of which, joined 
to the perfect transparency of the sky above, 
and the sweet blandness of the morning air, 
filled as it was with delicious perfume, trans- 
ported us back to the nursery tales of fairy- 
land. All that was wanting to complete the 
illusion was to be shut out from the presence of 
those foul-mouthed beasts, the bogas, who 
were the only mar to the enjoyment of so lovely 
a scene.” 


Where all but the nature of man is divine. 


On the second day, however, we have a. dif- 
ferent view, and it is thus journalised :— 

** At daylight we entered just such another 
tangled passage as that we passed yesterday. 
This fully merits the appellation which it 
bears, namely, that of the ‘Infernal Passage.’ 
The ‘ patron’ or skipper of the boat, however, 
did very wrong to attempt going through at 
this hour of the day. Had he but waited un- 
til the sun’s power had been sufficiently felt, 
his prudence would have saved us from an 
hour anda half as severe purgatory as may 
well be conceived. For at the very moment 
the prow of the boat struck the thick beds of 
lilies, the air was perfectly filled with a species 
of small gnat, whose sting was instantaneous 
and excessively painful. ‘Chere was no way of 
keeping them at bay. They attacked our very 
eyelids, lips, nostrils, and the interior of the 


ears! All the flapping of hands and handker- 
chiefs was entirely without avail against the 
countless legions of such bloodthirsty and tor- 
menting animals, As a last resource, we were 
vbliged to roll ourselves completely up in 
sheets; yet within these folds, friendly as they 
were, we wellnigh endured all the horrors of 
suffocation, not daring to leave even space suffi- 
vient for respiration ; for, the very moment the 
smallest aperture was made in our wrapper, in 
poured a stream of these malignant little 
wretches. Never should I speak disparagingly 
of moschetoes again after this acquaintance with 
the gnats that infest the Cienagas of Santa 
Marta. However, it was some little relief to 
the torment we suffered just to cast an oc- 
casional glance upon the whole company, thus 
busily employed ; the quickness of their mo- 
tions, their extravagant antics, their faces 
swollen with rage and bites, all joined to pre- 
sent a picture in which the painful and ridi- 
culous were perfectly blended. The effects of 
these bites lasted much longer than those of 
the moschetoes, and we were obliged to use a 
wash made of laudanum and extract of lead in 
order to allay the constant irritation produced. 
We passed twelve or thirteen small lakes be- 
tween Santa Marta and the Magdalena, all of 
which are connected by natural passages, and 
only two are as I have described them, the 
others having plenty of water, although in 
some it is very stagnant, and emits a fetid 
smell; the sun’s rays being entirely excluded 
by the large, tall trees, which line very 
thickly either side. We saw, also, several 
large alligators sunning themselves on the 
mud-flats.”’ 

Such are samples of the toils and sufferings 
to which commercial men must submit in these 
climes in the pursuit of gain; and, into the 
bargain, we ave informed, *‘ it seems to afford 
a pleasure to the people to witness an Ame- 
rican or Englishman dancing about with sheer 
impatience, exposed to the hot sunshine, and 
venting his wrath at the delays which, day 
after day, he sees not the least probability of 
getting rid of. The lazy, Spanish shrug of the 
shoulders, the perfectly care-me-nothing ex- 
pression of the countenance, and the thou- 
sandth time reiterated assurance that ‘ Mafiana, 
6 pasa manana’ (to-morrow, or the day after), 
all will be right, is the only consolation af- 
forded.”’ 

We must, however, take a peep at the river 
itself: 

‘** Counted thirty-nine alligators, all of which 
were lying close together in one extended line. 
Some of them were very large. It is really 
horrible to witness them devouring that large 
fish called the bagre, for which they lie wait in 
the current and eddies of the river. They 
bring their huge jaws together upon their 
prey with a great noise and splashing, and 
then raise their heads out of the water in order 
to devour them, which occupies more time than 
would be expected in such a monster. Should 
they happen to seize upon the fish crosswise, 
they have great trouble in placing it in a 
Straight position that they may swallow it, 
the blood running all the time over their 
hideous jaws. They sleep a great deal in the 
sun, with their mouths wide extended. Our 
boat would frequently get within an oar’s length 
of one without waking it up; and, at this short 
distance, once or twice I poured a whole charge 
of duck-shot directly into his throat; but, whe- 
ther he survived or not, I could not determine, 
as it invariably got to the water again. When 
we were about half a league from Los dos 





Cafios we stopped for the night; the bogas 


stretched their straw mats on a beautiful playa 
(sand-bar) of white sand. These mats, with 
their toldas over their heads, are the only beds 
they have. Moving around a large fire in the 
night, cooking their supper, with the white 
toldas raised around, they would form an ex. 
cellent tableau for a painter. These fires are 
also essential for warding off the attacks of the 
tigers and other wild beasts, whose tracks are 
to be distinctly traced on every playa in the 
river. All night long the splashing of the 
caymans is to be heard as they pounce upon 
the unlucky fish; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I could pacify the women, and 
convince them of the impossibility of these ani- 
mals reaching their heads above the gunwale 
and lugging them off.” 

Now for Bogota; and, first, of the theatre. 
** There is one great comfort here for those 
occupying the rear seats, namely, the total 
absence of any thing like a bonnet — the ladies 
dress their hair with a single rose, oftentimes 
fresh plucked from the tree — but this comfort 
is counterbalanced by the constant attendance 
of those annoying little wretches, the fleas, 
which at all times and in all places scrape 
one’s acquaintance unceremoniously enough.” 
What a combination of fleas and roses! it 
seems worse than Tiberias, where the mighty 
monarch of these insects is said to keep his 
court. But from the stage to the realities of 
life:— 

‘¢ The middling and better classes cannot be 
called even ordinary good livers. The few 
respectable foreigners here, and about three or 
four Bogotanos, are the only individuals who 
come within my ideas of comfort in the whole 
place. The great body of the community are 
wretchedly poor; and if, in the course of any 
lucky hit in trade, gambling, or otherwise, an 
individual of these becomes the possessor of 
wealth, he still continues to live on amid the 
same kitchen arrangements as before, filthy 
though they are. His dress he may change; 
the ruana will be thrown aside for a broad- 
cloth cloak, and a beaver substituted for the 
low-crowned, slouched straw hat, and he will 
keep a good horse; but as to his home, not a 
real comfort marks his ability to obtain them. 
Indeed, the word ‘ comfort,’ in its truest sense 
and general acceptation, is not to be found in 
all his vocabulary ; therefore not a fork, not 
an additional article, would be added to his 
table, nor a single improvement be thought of 
throughout his wretched household! When 
he is free from * dolor de la cabeza,’ he will sip 
his small cup of red-hot chocolate, made as 
thick as possible of the cocoa and sugar, the 
very first thing on rising in the morning ; then 
he will light a segar, and take a turn on horse- 
back. From eight to nine he breakfasts on 
arracacha soup, or rice well greased ; fried 
eggs, seasoned with garlic ; boiled potatoes, 
bread, and a dish of fried beet, which is cut 
into small strips, without a particle of fat, sea- 
soned well with cummin-seed and garlic, and so 
over-done that the juices of the meat are 
entirely dried up ; this they eat with a spoon. 
These people are also fond of a dish called 
bollo; it looks like an apple-dumpling, and is 
made with pieces of pork, and seasoned like 
the dried beef, and well smothered in hog Se 
lard, all enclosed in a thick paste and boiled. 
The coffee and chocolate are not drank with 
their meat, but immediately afterward, and 
then the same small cup is made use of as in 
the morning. The disgusting habit of a whole 
family using one red earthen goblet, or tituma, 
in common for drinking from is universally 





prevalent. Their dinner varies but little from 
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the breakfast. Their hour of dinning is from 


one to two; and a ‘ dulce’ of some kind is | 


invariably added. Pork is of very general use 
among them, while they seem nearly un- 
acquainted with mutton. Plantains and 
arracachas are seldom to be missed at table, 
these being their two staple vegetables; the 
latter, a very tasteless sort of thing, yields 
most abundantly; indeed, more so than any 
vegetable I ever saw, and would, no doubt, be 
a great acquisition to any country. The milk 
brought to market is shockingly bad, and is 
generally boiled to prevent it from souring. 
In short, their whole living is of the most 
miserable description. The wines generally 
used are wretched claret, and a sort of mixture 
made in the country from brandy and sweet 
malaga, in imitation of teneriffe. Those who 
can afford it import their own wine; and, if 
brought up the river in wood, the barrel con- 
taining it should be enclosed in a box, to pre- 
vent the bogas from draining it. Tolerable 
port or madeira is here worth forty dollars a 
demijohn of five gallons; brandy thirty-five ; 
English porter sometimes finds its way here, 
and is worth twelve dollars a dozen for the 
best. Several attempts have been made to 
brew a good kind of ale; but, up to this date, 
with very indifferent success. An English 
farrier and blacksmith, named Sayres, has 
made a large brewery, and intends making a 
fair trial; and no doubt he will succeed, as 
most excellent crops of barley can be got from 
the plains. The natives use a variety of sweet 
drinks, such as orgeat, raspberry, &c. The 
annisse brandy, home-manufactured, is very 
good when well made and of sufficient age, 
that of mompox being the best. At supper, 


a bowl of ‘ masamora’ is generally taken 
before retiring for the night, and is washed 


down with ‘ chicha,’ combined with which it 
forms a complete opiate. Those who can 
afford the luxury take tea or chocolate before 
this, about seven in the evening. Tea is 
beginning to be much used now, but it is 
difficult to procure it good even at three dollars 
per pound, The servants who wait at table are 
dirty-looking drabs. The coarse cloth outer 
petticoat which they wear is scarcely ever 
removed, day or night, until it is absolutely 
necessary to supply its place by a new one.” 

With this picture of the Bogotanos we would 
conclude, but that we are tempted by the de- 
scription of a tree, thus noticed among the 
ruins of Honda :— 

_‘* Some parts of these ruins present a most 
picturesque and unique appearance, which is 
occasioned by the twistings and twinings of the 
caucha-trees about them, often forming around 
a broken pillar, or arched entrance, a perfect 
casing of the most complicated network, the 
great force of which, as the roots gain thickness 
and shoot upward, is sufficient to rend asunder 
the strongest masonry. I saw here a huge 
mass of such masonry, from, probably, eight to 
ten tons’ weight, completely separated from 
the main body, and raised a full foot from the 
foundation. The neighbourhood of this tree 
1s much dreaded, for should the smallest tendon’ 
once gain insertion into some slight rent or 
crevice in the wall of a house, it will be sure to 
destroy it, unless prevented in time. They 
also climb up to the tops of other trees, and 
often crush the largest of them, and run some- 
times along the surface of the ground to an 
almost incredible distance, destroying every 
other plant in their course.” 

We have said nothing of the mercantile de- 
tails in this publication, though they are of 
more importance than all the rest to traders 





with South America, and will sufficiently re- 
commend it to their attention. 
Moseley’s Illustrations of Science. 

[Second notice. ]} 

WE proceed with some further instructive ex- 

tracts from this instructive volume. They 

require no remarks from us; as their side- 

heads, in italics, are sufficient to guide the 

reader. 

“ The Agency of Capillary Attraction in 
Nature.—Let it not be supposed, that the phe- 
nomena of capillary attraction are limited to 
mere experiments in physics, or to its applica- 
tions in art. Capillarity is one of the most 
active principles in nature. What is it but this 





ubiquitous power which retains in the soil of 


the earth the moisture necessary to vegetation, 
ministering it, drop by drop, to the radicles of 
plants and trees; conveying it, at one time, 
beneath the surface, down the slope of a hill, 
to the valley below, or to some deep-sunken re- 
servoir ; thence lifting it up again to quench 
the thirst of the parched herbage; checking its 
progress to the streams, which it would other- 
wise swell instantaneously to floods — floods, 
whose waters, having uselessly deluged the land, 
would be lost as uselessly in the ocean? Take 
away capillary attraction, or alter it, so that 
the intensity of the attraction of the solid sub- 
stances which compose the soil, for water, shall 
be less instead of more than half the intensity 
of the attraction of water for itself—and the 
earth must become a desert. Rain would fall 
upon it as mercury falls upon a piece of glass—- 
it would roll off it in drops. There would be 
no fertilising influence in the shower; no 
moisture could reach the parched roots of 
plants and trees ; vegetation would become ex- 
tinct —and animal life would gasp itself away 
in a thick atmosphere of dust. The greater 
apparent elevation of water, and the greater 
force of capillarity in its operation in many 
natural phenomena than in artificial tubes, is 
to be explained by the extreme proximity of 
the surfaces between which it there acts. The 
elevation of water in a tube is inversely pro- 
portional to its diameter, or, between two 
plates, it is inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance of the plates; thus, if we kept halving 
the diameter of a tube, or halving the distance 
between the plates, we should keep doubling 
the elevation of the fluid. Artificial tubes may 
thus be made to elevate water to a remarkable 
height: but nature provides tubes infinitely 
finer than any that art can reach, and to the 
capillary elevation of fluids in them there seems 
to be no limit. The same is the case with 
particles of earth and sand; the close proximity 
of their surfaces to one another, gives them a 
power of capillary attraction, which is almost 
without limit.” 

“ Walking—In the act of walking, the cen- 
tre of gravity is raised, alternately, over the 
legs. The motion somewhat resembling that 
of a pair of open compasses, made to rest alter- 
nately on their points; the centre of gravity is 
over the fork of the legs, and may be imagined 
to be over the angle of the compasses. If, as 
the compasses are thus made to travel forwards, 
resting on their alternate points, these points 
are not placed in the same straight line, but 
alternately to the right and left of it, then the 
centre of gravity will describe a series of arcs to 
the right and left, and it will not be carried so 
far forwards, by a certain number of steps, as 
though these were made in the same right line ; 
this corresponds to that ungainly motion in 
walking which is called waddling. It is remark- 
able how nearly the footsteps of a person who 





walks well, are in the same straight line, as may 
be seen especially if we trace them in the snow : 
this is, moreover, remarkably the case with 
animals, horses for instance ; and especially it is 
the case with birds, whose centres of gravity 
being for the most part very high, in compari- 
son with the dimensions of their feet, they are 
taught instinctively to avoid those deflexions of 
their bodies to the right and left, by which they 
might be overthrown. Taking the width of a 
man’s foot at about three inches, and giving 
him an average stature, it may be calculated 
that a deflexion of his body of less than two 
degrees would, when he rests on either foot, be 
sufficient to overthrow him, How justly regu. 
lated, then, must be the effort which he makes 
at every step, to transfer his centre of gravity 
from above one of his feet to above the other, 
that his position may be kept within this narrow 
limit! Put upon his shoulders a burden, and 
you will raise his centre of gravity, and greatly 
increase the difficulty he will experience in ba- 
lancing himself; yet how firmly and securely 
does he tread! A man carrying a burden as 
heavy as himself, and inclining his position as 
he steps on each foot, only half a degree to the 
right or left of the position in which he would 
rest on that foot, would be overthrown. At 
each step the centre of gravity is raised, and 
made to revolve over the foot. It is this raising 
of the centre of gravity, in which the whole 
weight of the body may be supposed to be col- 
lected, which constitutes the great effort of 
walking. It has been calculated that at every 
step the centre of gravity is raised a perpendi- 
cular height equal to about one-eleventh the 
length of the step; so that a person who walks 
eleven miles, raises his centre of gravity, and 
therefore the whole weight of his body, a suc. 
cession of lifts, equivalent to the direct raising 
of it, one mile. If six men, weighing each 
182lbs., and a boy of half that weight, walk at 
the rate of eleven miles in three hours, the ag- 
gregate of their labour, while thus walking, will 
be about equal to one horse’s power; as the 
amount of a horse’s power is usually esti- 
mated.” 

** The Hammer. — The principle of the per- 
manence of the force of communicated motion, 
so far as any cause within the moving body 
itself is concerned — that is of its absolute per- 
manence, except in so far as it is counteracted 
by some external and opposite force — whilst it 
lies at the very foundation of all just views of 
the theory, is sufliciently shewn, by the above 
examples, to be a most important element in the 
practice of mechanics. What is it, in fact, but 
this which constitutes the giant force of impact, 
and makes the hammer a weapon more power. 
ful than any other — irresistible —in moulding 
and submitting the various objects around him 
to the uses and purposes of man? There is no 
machine comparable tothe hammer. The force 
of heat, indeed, insinuates itself between the 
pores and interstices of bodies, and operating 
there, separately, upon their particles, breaks 
them up in detai!—but the hammer encounters 
the accumulated force of their cohesion and 
overcomes it. ‘The hardest rocks and the most 
unyielding metals submit to it. If man reigns 
over inanimate matter, shapes out the face of 
the earth to his use or to his humour, and puts 
the impress of his skill and his labour upon the 
whole face of nature ; it is chiefly with the aid 
which this mighty force of impact gives him. 
It is this that clears away for him the trees of 
the forest-—that shapes for him the materials of 
his dwelling—that beats out for him the instru- 
ments of tillage—that digs and hoes up the 
earth—that, after having cut for him his corn, 
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threshes it, and crushes it into flour—that tames 
for him his cattle, shapes and binds together his 
wagons and carts, and makes his roads; in 
short, there is no use of society for which this 
force of impact does not labour, and there is no 
operation of it which does not manifest this 
tendency of communicated force of motion to 
permanence. Were there no tendency to per- 
manence in the force of motion which his ham- 
mer acquires in its descent, its power on the 
substance which the artiticer seeks to shape out 
would only be the same as though he were to 
lay it gently down upon it; its impact would 
be rio greater force than the pressure of its 
weight. So far is this, however, from being the 
case, that, as it is well known to the workman, a 
slight blow from the lightest hammer is suffi- 
cient to abrade a surface, which the direct pres- 
sure of a ton weight would not -make to yield. 
There is no force in nature comparable to that 
of impact.” 

** There is no Principle of Diminution or 
Decay in the Nature of Motion itself, or in the 
Nature of the Force of a Moving Body.*—This 
principle is commonly known as the first law of 
motion. The difficulty of conceiving or admit- 
ting it lies in this, that we observe all those 
forces of motion which are produced around us, 
continually to diminish, and eventually to be- 
come extinct, as it appears to us, of themselves. 
Our own bodies when we have moved them, do 
not of themselves move on ; fresh efforts must 
be continually made: our carriages require the 
continual draught of the horses, and even if we 
put them on a smooth road of iron, there is 
required a force continually to impel them: we 
move a stone with our foot, and but a few steps 
further on we find it at rest. It is a most wise 
provision of Providence by which the natural 
tendency of all these forces to permanence is 
thus continually destroyed. Withont it the 
world would scarcely be habitable. Were there 
no friction to check the superfluous force which 
we give to our bodies at every step, our state of 
existence would become one of incessant and 
involuntary motion: every thing we touched 
would, from that instant, become an ever-mov- 
ing body; every thing not rooted in the earth, 
would be a sport of the winds, and men would 
soon desert the land, to dwell on the sea, as the 
more stable element. Could we diminish the 
resistance of friction and the air to any conceiv- 
able extent, and if it were found that, as we 
diminished these, the motion of a moving body 
approached continually to a state of permanence, 
so that, by thus diminishing the causes of re- 
tardation, we could make the motion to differ 
from a permanent motion, by as little as we 
chose, this first law of motion would be com- 
pletely proved. For if there were any sensible 
diminution of the force communicated to the 
mass, arising from a failure in its own energies, 
and independent of the resistances opposed to 
it, then that diminution would be apparent and 
sensible when the resistances were so far dimi- 
nished as to be insensible. Unfortunately, 
however, we cannot diminish the resistances of 
friction and the air beyond certain limits. As 
an absolute demonstration, this method there- 
fore fails. Nevertheless, the fact that, dimi- 
nishing the resistances to motion as far as we 
can, we find it continually approximating to a 
state of permanence, renders it in a high degree 
probable, that, if we could carry this diminution 
on indefinitely, motion would approach indefi- 
nitely to a state of permanence, and that if these 
resistances could be absolutely destroyed, it 
would become permanent.” 


* «« The body is here supposed not to be endued with 
vital power.” 





relating to early almanacs, their form and 

character. 

A New Exposition of the System of Euclid’s 
Elements. By Alfred Day, LL.D. 12mo. 
London, 1839. Hamilton and Co. 

Tus little tract deserves the attention of 

mathematicians. For ourselves, we cannot say 

that we are advocates for any change in the 
system of Euclid. His arrangement is so good, 
and his enunciations and demonstrations so 
simple and elegant, that we would not will- 
ingly give up any part of them—not even those 
which are proved by what we consider the per- 


fectly strict method of the reductio ad absurdum. 

Mrs. Hemans's Life and Works, Vol. II. (Edinburgh, 
Blackwood; London, Cadell; Dublin, Cumming.) — We 
hail with pleasure the second volume, to the deserts of 
the first of which we have paid just tribute in two long 
articles of review within the last month’s Literary 
Gazettes, 

Practical Observations on the Diseases of Women, by 
W. Jones, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 226. (London and 
Paris, Bailli¢re; Leipsig, Weigel.)—A publication not 
for us to analyse. It gives the fruits of the writer's 
— and strongly recommends to the humane the 
infirmary for the diseases of which it treats, to which 
institution Mr. Jones is surgeon. 

Second Additional Supplement to Loudon’s Hortus Britan- 
nicus. (London, Longman and Co.)—About 140 pages 
added to this valuable work which it extends to page 
742. The general index with which it concludes is an 
absolute necessity for all those who possess the Hortus. 

The Historical Class-book, §c., by John Davenport, 
author of ‘* The Life of Ali Pacha” and various books 
of instruction. 12mo. pp. 492. (London, Relfe and Flet- 
cher.) —A fair and well-arranged selection of historical 
readings from 1517 to 1837; with the usual information 
for juvenile readers. 


** Feats of Horsemanship. — The horseman 
who would ride in a straight line, standing upon 
his saddle, must so alter the position of his body, 
with each motion of the horse, as to keep the 
centre of gravity of his body continually over 
the narrow base of his feet. This is probably 
an impracticable task. If, however, instead of 
riding in a straight line, he rides in a curve, a 
new force is lent to him to support his weight, 
acting, too, as if it acted at the same point 
where his weight may be supposed to act, viz. 
his centre of gravity ; this new force is his cen- 
trifugal force. His centre of gravity has now 
no longer any occasion to be brought over the 
base of his feet, another horizontal force joins 
in supporting it, and, poised between the hori- 
zontal force and the resistance of its feet, its 
equilibrium is easily found. To the action of 
the centrifugal force, which would otherwise 
overthrow him outwards, the horseman slightly 
opposes the weight of his body by leaning in- 
wards: and does he find his inclination too 
great, he urges on his horse, and his centrifugal 
force, thus increased, raises him up again. By 
thus varying his velocity and the inclination of 
his body, the conditions of his equilibrium are 
placed completely under his control, and he can 
perform a thousand evolutions, that, moving ina 
straight line, he could not; he can leap upon 
his horse, stand upon his head or his hands, 
whilst he is performing his gyrations, or jump 
from his horse upon the ground, and run- 
ning to accompany its motion, vault again upon 
his saddle: the conditions of his stability, and 
even the force of his gravity, appear to be mas- THE LAW OF STORMS. 
tered. There is, in fact, given to him a third] THE labours of Colonel Reid have so directed 
invisible power, by the act of his revolution, | and riveted general attention to the moment- 
which is a certain modification of the force of | ous questions involved in the Law of Storms, 
his onward motion ; this acts with him in all} that every contribution of facts connected with 
the evolutions he makes, and is the secret of all | the phenomena has become of public value. In 
his feats.” this light the following may be received. ‘‘ On 

(To be continued.) | March 30th, 1836, at 4 a.m. being in the brig 

= : | Matilda, of St. John, N.B., off the Bay WA a 

. les, the Island of Ischia bearing east, and dis- 
MISCELLANEOUS. at 10 leagues, it blowing hard N.W. and thick 

Two Essays: I. An Inquiry into the Nature’ weather, 1 observed a very curious appearance 

of the Numerical Contractions, found in @|in the N.W. It seemed columnar, and like a 

passage on the Abacus, §c.; II. Notes on) lighthouse enveloped in a white blaze of fire, 

Early Calendars. By James Orchard Hal- and continued so for fifteen or twenty minutes, 

liwell, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 8vo. London, 1839.' and then disappeared. Immediately after the 

Parker. | wind fell to a moderate breeze, and the weather 
We had neglected this curious tract, when, | cleared up, when we had a fine pleasant day.” 
after two or three weeks, we were put in mind! This is authenticated by the signature of Jobn 
of it by receiving a second edition. It consists | Buckley, mate of the barque Barlow, and was 
of two essays, entirely independent of one an-/ recently sent to Col. Reid, the recipient of a 
other. The first, accompanied with a fac-| number of similar communications respecting 
simile from an ancient manuscript, relates to| remarkable water-spouts. — 
the origin and introduction into Europe of the} That gallant and intelligent officer, we are 
Arabic numerals. It seems that, about the end! happy to state, has arrived in safety at his go- 
of the tenth century, the Christians learnt; vernment in Bermuda: and we may add, that 
from the Arabs a mode of calculating, by | the men posted at the signal stations there are 
means of a table (abacus), the divisions of! ordered to observe the mode of action of water- 
which gave a certain place and value to nine! spouts, which are of frequent occurrence im 
characters, which represented the first nine| these latitudes, and to describe them in their 
numerals. As they are given in early manu-|own manner, which descriptions will be pub- 
scripts, their characters, though still somewhat lished in the newspapers (including, we trust, 
grotesque, bear nevertheless a close resem-| the Literary Gazette). The example ought to 
blance to our modern figures, or at least to! be followed wherever an opportunity 1s offered. 
these figures as they were commonly written| There was an instance lately seen at Bermuda, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. | which is described as having appeared of a red- 
As the awkwardness of the table, or abacus,|dish colour in the middle, although the sun 
was felt, another arbitrary character, the|was not shining at the time! A collection 
cipher, was invented; and, by means of it, | of data is likely to lead to very curious and in- 
the places and value of the other figures were | teresting discoveries in this new and important 
marked, without the aid of thistable. In this| branch of Science. 
manner, as it appears, originated our modern 
arithmetical system of notation. The inquiry 
into the history of the Abacus is one of ex- 
treme interest and curiosity. The second of 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
JuNE 24. G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, 
in the chair. — Extracts from the following 
papers were read:—-1. From a lester com- 





these Essays contains some very curious matter 
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. municated by Colonel Cohen, U. S., dated Rio 
de Janeiro, 9th March, 1839, stating that two 
vessels, the Medina and Mary Jane, belonging 
to Mr. Burrows, of New York, had during 
their recent voyage to the South Atlantic re- 
discovered the Aurora Islands, six in number, 
and of which Mr. Burrows had made drawings. 
These islands, which lie about half-way be- 
tween the Falkland Islands and South Georgia, 
were discovered, about eighty years since, by 
the ship San Miguel; forty years afterwards, 
the Spanish government sent the Atrevida to 
search for and examine them. Since this time, 
many persons— and among others, Weddell, 
the well-known antarctic navigator — have 
sought for them in vain; and they have been 
generally erased from our charts. Mr. Bur- 
rows describes these islands as six in number, 
about 300 feet high, extending north and south 
for a distance of 2} miles, without any ship 
passage between them, and 26 miles to the 
southward lie some rocks called the Shag 
Rocks. The Aurora Islands are stated to be 
in lat. 53° 22’ S., long. 44° 18° W. [The 
longitude usually assigned to them in our 
charts is 48° W. of Greenwich.]—2. ¢ Extract 
from a letter from Mr. Thurnburn to Lord 
Prudhoe,’ dated Alexandria, May 25. ‘* The 
flotilla which the Pasha of Egypt had assem- 
bled at Kharttim for the purpose of exploring 
the Bahr el Abyad, or White Nile, has just 
returned from its experimental trip up that 
river, during which it was absent thirty-five 
days: it reached the country of the Shelukhs 
without encountering any opposition. It con- 
sists of six boats, having each fifty armed men; 
and it will start again, after having laid in a 
year’s provisions, as soon as the waters begin 
to rise.” 3. ‘An Account of the Sinjar Hills,’ 
by Frederick Forbes, Esq. M.A. of the Bombay 
Medical Staff. Being at Mésul, on his way 
from India, at the end of September 1838, Mr. 
Forbes was induced to visit Sinjar, on account 
of nothing being known, except through native 
report, of that part of Mesopotamia. The first 
part of his route ran nearly N.W., along the 
western bank of the Tigris, thence leading a 
little to the northward of west to the ancient 
town of Til ’Afar, singularly situated on four 
steep, rugged hills of limestone rock, about 
half way between Mosul and Sinjér, and the 
only inhabited place in the open desert. From 
Mosul to the north-eastern shoulder of the Sin- 
jar range is about eighty-three miles, in a direc- 
tion nearly west. After visiting all the villages 
and other places worthy of notice in the hills, 
or rather mountains, as they rise 1500 feet 
above the plain, Mr. Forbes again crossed the 
desert from their north-western, and in a 
northerly direction, to Nisibin. The Sinjar 
hills are peopled solely by Yezidi, or, as they 
are commonly called, Dasini: they worship the 
devil, and have many singular rites and su- 
perstitions ; their number has been greatly ex- 
aggerated by report and the terror caused by 
their depredations ; they have at present seven- 
teen inhabited and seven ruined villages, con- 
taining a population of upwards of 6000. The 
courses of the rivers Holi, or Hawali, and 
Khabur, and the situation of the lake of 
Khatiniyah have been hitherto erroneously 
laid down in our maps: the first-mentioned 
stream joins the Khabur to the westward of 
the hills ; and the lake, instead of being to the 
southward or eastward of them, is within a few 
miles to the north of the north-western end. 
The Hasséwi from Aznowér, the Jakhjakha 
or Mygdonius from Nisibin, and the Kaukab 
from near Mardin, all join the Khabur before 
it receives the Holi, ‘hat part of the Mesopo. 


tamian plain between the Sinjar hills and the 
Karajah Tagh, or Mount Masius of the 
ancients, is by no means destitute of water, and 
has many small rivulets of a few miles in 
length, but no streams of sufficient size to find 
their way to the Khébur or Euphrates. 
Besides the account of those hills, Mr. Forbes 
has communicated to the Society the names of 
all the places in the district of Mésul, correctly 
written in the Arabic characters; and a de- 
tailed itinerary of his route from Mésul by 
Sinjér, Nisibin, and Mardin, to Diyarbekr ; 
the former part of which is incorrectly laid 
down in every existing map.—4. ‘ On the Nile, 
and the present and former Levels of Egypt,’ 
by J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. After observing 
that the Delta had not been protruded to any 
great extent into the Mediterranean since the 
foundation of ancient cites on the coast, which 
would otherwise stand far inland after the 
lapse of so many ages ; and that the Egyptus 
of Homer, from which, he says, the isle of 
Pharos was distant one day’s sail, did not 
signify the land of Egypt, but the river Nile ; 
Mr. Wilkinson made some remarks on the 
causes of the inundation in the rains which 
annually fall in Abyssinia, and shewed that 
the Jand in the valley of the Nile gradually 
rises in proportion as the bed of the river be- 
comes more elevated; and the increase of 
elevation in perpendicular height (which is 
much smaller in Lower than in Upper Egypt) 
carries the water of the inundation to a greater 
distance E. and W. over the plain, now than 
in former times. For it is evident, says Mr. 
Wilkinson, that if the bed of the river rises 
ten feet (the banks augmenting in the same 
proportion), the water mnst necessarily flow in 
a horizontal direction much further upon the 
shelving slope of the desert, over which the 
alluvial deposit spreads; and that this elevation 
of the river and the land actually takes place 
is abundantly proved by the appearance of 
ancient monuments, which, when erected, stood 
above the level of the mud of the Nile and its 
inundation, and are now buried several feet be- 
neath its accumulated deposits. This is par- 
ticularly evident from the situation of the 
two Colossi on the plain of Thebes, whose 
pedestals, placed not on alluvial soil, but 
on the sandy slope of the desert, are 
buried from %ix feet ten inches to seven 
feet below the present level of the cultivated 
land ; and is still further proved by the fact of 
my having found a group of statues some 
distance behind these Colossi, which, likewise 
standing in their original position, are now 
buried up to the waist in the alluvial deposit. 
The distance from the Colossi to the statues is 
three hundred feet; the former are buried 
about seven feet, the latter five feet three 
inches, giving on an average a difference of 
twenty inches in three hundred feet, for the 
gradual slope of the desert, on which they are 
placed, and on which the alluvial soil has 
accumulated. From this and from other obser- 
vations in different parts of Egypt, the con- 
clusion is, that the last has been raised per- 
pendicularly by the deposits of the Nile, nine 
feet in 1700 years at Elephantine, or the first 
cataract; at Thebes, about seven; and at 
Heliopolis, about five feet ten inches, and so 
on, gradually diminishing towards the sea, 
though in a greater decreasing ratio, owing to 
the wider extent of the Delta. The height of 
the banks, and the depression of the land in 
the interior, are indicated by the form of the 
dykes, which beginning on a level with the 
bank, and extending in a horizontal line, stand 





frequently twelve or fifteen feet above the 


land, near the edge of the desert; and the 
common notion respecting the invasions of the 
sand is shewn to be exceedingly exaggerated. 
The sand encroaches on the land on the Libyan 
side of Egypt, in those places where valleys 
open from the desert; but this bears a very 
small proportion to the whole surface of the 
country, and it is evident from a comparison 
of the extent of the alluvial deposit, and the 
partial inroad of the same, that the beneficial 
effects of the former far exceed the injury done 
by the latter, and that there is a greater pro- 
portion of land capable of cultivation now than 
at any previous period. The sections across the 
desert to the Red Sea present a gradual ascent 
from the valley of the Nile to the eastward, 
till you reach the summit of a mountain-plain 
of some extent, from which all the valleys or 
torrents running in a westerly direction empty 
themselves into the Nile, and those to the 
eastward into the Red Sea. In those parts 
where the primitive range joins the secondary 
mountains, the descent to the sea is generally 
shorter and more rapid, but the general cha- 
racter is the same; and on the Libyan side is 
a similar ascent to the summit of the limestone 
range, which forms the extensive table-land of 
that part of Africa. The oases are merely 
depressions in this mountain-plain—they vary 
in their depth—the Oasis parva being of a 
much higher level than the Great Oasis; from 
which we may infer that the springs in the 
former are not supplied from that part of the 
Nile lying in the same latitude with it, but 
from some distant point where the level of the 
river is more elevated. The water of the Nile 
percolates to the Great Oasis, by means of the 
bed of clay which forms its base, entering at 
some point a little to the south; and the only 
difference in the origin of the sources of the 
southern and northern oases is, that one is sup- 
plied from the river at no very great distance 
from it, and that the other traverses a more 
extensive bed of clay before it reaches the 
more elevated surface of the Oasis parva. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s paper was illustrated by his 
map of Thebes; the drawing of a new map of 
Egypt, on a large scale; and several sections 
across that country, in the parallels of 27°, 
28°, 28° 26’, and 29°, illustrating admirably 
the physical features of the remarkable val. 
ley of the Nile. Among the maps and do- 
nations on the table, was the map of Tuscany 
in four sheets, on the scale of five miles to an 
inch, from a trigonometrical survey by Padre 
G. Inghirami, of the Scuole Pie, at Florence, 
and by him presented to the Society ; a map of 
Northern Africa, by Segato, presented by Count 
Graberg af Hemsii, of Florence ; a large map of 
the N.K..frontier of India, by Captain Boileau 
Pemberton ; the original chart of the Gulf of 
Cambay, in India, by Lieutenant Ethersey, of 
the Indian navy, exhibiting the nature and 
form of the shoals which occasion the remark- 
able Lore, or sudden rise of tide in that gulf; 
as well its southern extension to the dangerous 
Malacca Banks, also surveyed by the same offi- 
cer during the past year. The President 
announced that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Major Jervis, now on the eve of 
his departure for India, as surveyor-general, 
the Council had that day resolved that a com- 
plete set of the * London Geographical Jour- 
nal” should be presented to the public libraries 
of the chief naval and military stations in India ; 
namely, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Bangalore, 
Hydrabad, Mhow, Dumdum, Khanpir, Delhi, 
and Meerut. The Chairman also stated, that 
he had the satisfaction to acquaint the Society 





that the trustees had signed an agreement for 
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a three years’ lease of the house No. 3 Water- 
lvo Place, as a temporary abode till an eligible 
building site could be obtained. ‘The business 
of the Suciety would be immediately transferred 
to those premises; but as the house did not 
afford a meeting-room sufficiently spacious, we 
should be indebted to the courtesy of our pre- 
sent landlords for permission to continue to 
hold the evening meetings at the house of the 
Horticultural Society. The meetings were ad- 
journed till next November. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TvuEspay, June 18.—Read, a paper, by Mr. 
Pollock, entitled, ‘ An Attempt to answer some 
Objections to Ampére’s Theory of Electric 
Currents in the Magnet.’ Experiments have 
been brought forward to shew the fallacy of 
Ampére’s views with respect to magnetic action 
being dependent on electric currents circulating 
in a magnet in planes perpendicular to its axis. 
Mr. Pollock, however, believes that the very 
experiments appealed to, instead of overthrow- 
ing, tend to establish the truth of the theory. 
The paper contained seven objections, which 
were severally discussed, and their futility 
shewn.—Read, also, ‘ Experiments on Volta- 
meters having Electrodes exposing different 
Surfaces,’ by Mr. Gassiott. The import- 
ance and universal application of the vol- 
tameter as a measurer of the voltaic current, 
renders it advisable that its action should be 
experimentally examined under every variety 
of arrangement which may from time to time 
arise ; but in order that no error or misconcep- 
tion may occur, it is indispensable that the ex- 
perimentalist should describe as clearly as pos- 
sible the size of the terminal plates, their 
approximation, and the strength of the acid 
solution used; also that the instrument should 
be insulated, and made in such a manner that 
the current or force of the battery should have 
free and direct action through the electro- 
lyte or solution. These requisites have been 
carefully attended to by Mr. Gassiott, and the 
interests of science and the objects of the Elec- 
trical Society promoted. A principal one of 
the latter is to examine rigidly assumed facts, 
and to promulgate the results obtained. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, June 21.—The following degrees were con- 

ferred : 


Bachelor and Doctor in Musie (by Accumutlation).—S. S. 
Wesley, Magdalen College, Organist of Exeter Cathedral. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. U. Richards, Exeter Col- 
e; Rev. E. Wells, Fellow of New College. 
lor of Arts.—J. G. Blencowe, Christ Church. 
The following subjects are proposed for the Chancellor’s 
Prizes for the ensuing year, viz. :— 
For Latin Verse.—** Pestis Londinum devastans.” 
For an English Exsay.—** Do States, like Individuals, 
inevitably tend, after a certain period of maturity, to 
ecay >" 


For a Latin Essay. —* Miles Romanus quando pri- 
mum, = quibus de causis, cceperit libertati Civium 


Sir 7 Newdicate’s Prize.—For the best Composi- 
tion in English Verse, not limited to fifty limes.—** The 
Judgment of Brutus.” 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
JuNE 15. Professor Wilson in the chair.—At 
this meeting, his highness, Sultin Mahmid, 
was elected an honerary member of the So- 
ciety ; and a donation from his highness, con- 
sisting of fourteen volumes of Turkish works 
printed at the imperial press of Constantinople, 
was laid upon the table. Thomas Newnham, 
Esq., presented several ancient gold Hindu 
coins and medals, and three Oriental MSS., &c.; 
and from G. W. Traill, Esq., the Society re- 
ceived an immense sheet of paper, measuring 





sixty feet by twenty-five, made at Kumam, as 
a specimen of the native manufacturers’ skill. 
This donation was accompanied by a memo- 
randum written by Mr. Traill, descriptive of 
the processes of making the paper, and of the 
useful quality it possessed of being invulnerable 
to insects.—An Analysis, by W. Morley, Esq., 
of a portion of the “‘ Jami al Tuarikh,” of Reshid 
eddin, which has hitherto been supposed to be 
lost, was read to the meeting. The paper 
stated that the original work of Reshid eddin 
comprised four volumes; of those, the first 
contained a history of the Turks and Mongols 
to the time of Oljditu; the second continued 
the same history to the time of the writer, 





It noticed the two lives of the saint by Caradoc , 
and a Welsh monk in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and compared their statements with 
pseudo-contemporary events, with the mention 
of individuals by other authors, and with va- 
rious chronological tests. The conclusion ap- 
peared to be that the hitherto-received biogra- 
phy is fictitiousx—a theological forgery in the 
quarrels between the Anglo-Saxon and British 
Churches. In short, the life of Gildas, instead 
of beginning a British, might well begin an 
Trish series, being the life of a Saint who never 
lived! ! The whole paper was interesting, and 
the thanks of the meeting were cordially voted 
to the writer. A very short ‘ Defence of the 


with several other matters; the third volume | first Demonstration of Euclid,’ by Mr. Orchard 
contained a history of Mahommed, and the | Haliwell, concluded the readings. The curious 
Arab tribes from whom he descended; and |metaphysico-mathematical objection, that a 
the fourth was chiefly geographical. Of all | point, being that which “has no parts,” could 


these, the first volume is the only one that has 


been hitherto known to exist; and a portion of | 


that volume has been recently published by 
the French government, with a translation by 
M. Quatremére. The remaining volumes are 
rarely mentioned even by Oriental writers, 
and are supposed to have been destroyed 
several centuries ago. The part of which 
an analysis was read to the meeting is a 
portion of the second volume. The copy is 
of a great antiquity, and was written in the 
lifetime of the author; in fact, within four 
years after he had completed his history. It is 
only a fragment; but it is well preserved ; 
written in a beautiful hand, on large paper, 
and extends to fifty-nine folios, with numerous 
paintings, very well executed. The first part 
contains portions of the life of Mahommed, 
and is illustrated by three paintings. The 
second contains portions of a history of China; 
and is illustrated by numerous paintings of the 
kings recorded in the text. The names are 
Chinese, but the numbering of the dynasties, 
and the synchronisms, with historical events 
better known to us, by no means accord with 
the accounts of the history of China as given 
by modern writers. The third part contains 
the history of India; and, with the exception 
of one little hiatus, is complete. This is di- 
vided into two sections: the first begins with 
the chronology, geography, and natural history 
of India, and goes on to detail the history and 
genealogies of the kings of Delhi previous to 
the Mahommedan quest: the d sec- 
tion contains an account of the Hindu di- 
vinities, whom it names prophets; it specifies 
Mahishur, Washur, and Brahman,— evidently 
Maheswara, Vishnu, and Brahma; and then 
proceeds to Shakmuni, or Buddha, on whose 
birth, history, and qualifications, it more espe- 
cially dilates: in fact, nearly the whole of this 
section treats of the precepts and practice of 
Buddhism, or the religion founded by Shak- 
muni. The fourth book is only a fragment ; 
it contains the history of the Jews, according 
to the Mahommedan tradition, and is illus- 
trated by nine paintings. The reading of the 
paper was not concluded; but we understand 
it will appear in a forthcoming number of the 
Society's Journal. The meetings were ad- 
journed till November. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Mr. Hatvao in the chair.—The last meeting 
of the season. Members were admitted, and 
other routine business done. A Life of Gildas, 
by Mr. Wright, was read, being a specimen 
of the Biographica Literaria Britannica in 
progress under the auspices of the Society; and 
the first volume of which, embracing the Anglo- 
Saxon period, is entrusted to that gentleman. 





not generate a line, which has parts, was met 
by Mr. Haliwell, on the ground that the point 
was, and was meant to be, a mathematical ab- 
straction, and the definition perfectly correct. 
Non nostrum ; but the idea is ingenious, and 
it was well put. 





FINE ARTS. 

A Letter to Sir Martin Archer Shee, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Academy of Aris, &c. 
ge. ie on the Reform of the Royal Academy. 

y Kdward Edwards, Esq., Hon. Secretary 

of the Art-Union of London. 8vo. pp. 44. 

London, 1839. Printed for Private Circula- 

tion. 

Tu1s8 is a very moderate, temperate, and sen- 

sible appeal for certain alterations and reforms 

in the Royal Academy, and treats the question 
without asperity or vindictive assault. To the 

a it pays the honour so justly due to his 

igh character in art, literature, and the esti- 
mation of society; and then argues its own 
propositions in a gentlemanlike style. ‘The 
writer says :— 

‘* The Royal Academy is, first, an assembly 
of honour in the arts; secondly, a chief school 
of instruction in the arts; and, thirdly, a 
directing body for the chief exhibition of 
current productions in the arts. I have here- 
after adduced, at some length, the arguments 
which seem to me to be conclusive against 
continuing the combination of all these func- 
tions in one and the same body of men, 
assuming that body to be always composed 
of the ablest and the purest men in Europe. 
The principal remedy which, with much 
deference, I have ventured to suggest, is entirely 
to dissever the third of these functions from 
the other two, so as to make the Academy a 
central school of instruction in the arts, and an 
assembly of honour in the arts, and nothing 
more. ‘The exhibition I have proposed to leave 
to the management of an elective and renewable 
body, chosen by the whole of the exhibitors of 
a certain standing. Although fully recognising 
the soundness of the general principle, that it 
is inexpedient to make teachers the conferrers 
of diplomas on their pupils, yet I conceive that 
in the present case of the Royal Academy, the 
apprehended evil will be removed, as soon as 
the number of academicians shall become un- 
limited by its laws. The diploma-conferring 
body will then be so much larger than the 
actual number of professors, as to be for all 
useful purposes perfectly independent of them. 
The further reforms in the Academy, considered 
as an assembly of honour, which have ap- 
peared to me fairly to grow out of the collected 
evidence, pro et contra, are comprised in the 
full recognition of engravers and the abolition 
of the class of associates.” 
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Elsewhere he contends, that 

“To give to an assembly of honour, by 
which alone the highest claims of every artist 
in the countty are to be adjudged, an uncon- 
trolled power over the exhibition or non-exhi- 
bition of the works on which those claims are 
founded, and by which they are to be justified, 
is at once to give temptation to an abuse of 
power; and having thereby induced that 
abuse (the best constituted bodies being fallible), 
further to take away all appeal from its injus- 
tice. The object of an honorary distinction, 
such as R.A., is to stamp a man’s pretensions 
as an artist with the sanction of those who are 
best qualified to judge of them. To the indi- 
vidual it is a most gratifying honour; to the 
public a most valuable indication. But as no 
imaginable association for conferring such dis- 
tinctions can be made to work with unerring 
certainty, so the existence of them becomes an 
evil directly they are made indispensable con- 
ditions to the notice and favours of the public. 
The object of an exhibition is to afford every 
candidate for the favour of the public an 
opportunity of obtaining it, irrespective of any 
particular distinction or mark of honour what- 
soever ; and it is at once the means of judging 
of the propriety of such distinctions in the cases 
wherein they have been conferred, and the court 
of final appeal against real or supposed error or 
injustice in the cases wherein they have been 
refused. But to unite the control of honours 
and of public exhibitions in the same hands, is 
to place not alone the professional distinction, 
but also the very means of subsistence of the 
rising artist at the absolute disposal of a body 
of men who are at once his competitors and his 
judges. It is to vest in one fallible court the 
enormous powers of primary judgment and of 
final appeal.” 

We wrote this on the day that all the 
candidates whose hopes depended upon their 
acceptation and place in the Exhibition of the 
year, sent in their pictures; and we felt that 
there was much force in Mr. Edwards’s remarks. 
An elected exhibition committee is proposed as 
the remedy, and Mr. E. concludes :— 

“I will only add my earnest hope, that the 
first point to engage the attention of such a 
committee, would be the practicability of effect- 
ing a classification of the pictures exhibited, 
at least into the broad divisions of history and 
poetry—landscape—and portraiture. Such a 
step is indispensable, if it is to be really the aim 
ofour future exhibitions to improve and elevate 
the public taste, and not to degrade it. It 
might then be hoped that our chief annual; 
exhibition, under the management of a clearly 
responsible body, free from the distraction of 
other objects, and therefore under no undue 
anxiety about the amount of receipts at the 
doors, and free also to take public measures to 
promote the sale of the works committed to 
their charge, would both increase the immediate 
rewards of our artists, and powerfully contri- 
bute to bring about that enlightened and liberal 
appreciation on the part of the great mass of 
the public, which alone affords a sure basis for 
the future and permanent prosperity of the arts 
in this country. I submit, then, that the 
most desirable reform in the Royal Academy,— 
the reform which would most extend and 
Strengthen its usefulness, — consists:—1. In 
the separation of its functions as assembly of 
honour; and as school of instruction, from those 
Which are connected with the annual exhibition, 
confining it wholly to the former. 2. In the 
removal of the limitation as to the number of 
its members; the recognition of engravers as 


academic body; and the abolition of the class| whole, it was not what it might have been,—a 
of associates. 3. In the appropriation of such circumstance which we now suspect was chiefly 
a sum from public funds as shall be sufficient, owing to wliat has proved to be a well-founded 
when added to the proceeds of the funded pro- doubt on the part of some of onr best artists, 
perty at present possessed by the Academy, to as to.the capacity for judgment of the majority 
provide for the liberal increase of its means of | of those who were to pronounce upon the matter 
instruction—as lectures, collections, and the (a majority, we are told, of three),—we confi« 
like—and for its future permanent maintenance, | dently assert that it contained several produc. 
as assembly and as central school; and, 4. In| tions of sterling merit, the adoption of any one 
adequate provision for the official inspection of|of which would have been honourable to all 
its schools, and for the publication of periodical | parties, and therefore satisfactory to the coun- 
reports upon its general proceedings. Iconfess try, which we are convinced a mere column, 
I am not without a fear that the changes here| with a figure of Nelson perched on its summit, 
proposed will be regarded by some as going too|like a disobedient Middy mast-headed, or a 
far, and by others as not going far enough ;|superstitious Fakeer doing penance in Hin- 
but as to the former, I have reason to believe|dustan, will never be. 

that some of the most eminent of the academi.| 

cians themselves are convinced there must be| FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

some reform, and I cannot doubt that as| WE see by the “ New York Literary Gazette” 
inquiry proceeds, it will be more and more} (No. 18), that the friends and admirers of Mr. 
evident that nothing short of the reform here} Allston, have made an Exhibition of his Paint. 
advocated will be found adequate to the/|ings at Boston, where, and at Cambridgeport, 
occasion.” he has generally resided since his return to 
aos America from England in 1818. The proceeds 
THE NELSON MONUMENT.* are to be presented to him as a token of the hi 
WE regret to say that the fears which we ex- | sense entertained by his fellow-citizens of “ his 
pressed in our last Number have been realised.| pre-eminence as an artist,” and ‘‘ esteem and 
On Saturday, the 22d instant, the committee) affection for him as a man.” The Exhibition 
of noblemen and gentlemen appointed to decide | consists of forty-five of his productions, includ- 
on the comparative pretensions of the various | ing several of those by which his talents were 











full members, forming an integral part of the 


models and designs for the Nelson Monument, 
met at the Thatched House Tavern, the Duke 
of Wellington in the chair, and determined, by 
ballot, in favour of Mr. Railton’s column. A 
column! Far be it from us to undervalue the 
abilities and attainments of Mr. Railton, who 
is an architect of great talent, cultivated by an 
assiduous study of the finest remains of anti- 
quity: but we cannot think with common 
patience of the erection of so meagre and inap- 
propriate a memorial to the most illustrious 
naval hero whom even this country ever pro- 
duced. Norcanany thing be more unjust towards 
these English artists of a higher class, who have 
devoted their lives to the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of the human form, of the developements 
of human character, of the expression of human 
feelings, and of the principles by which all the 
great masters have been regulated in their most 
magnificent and celebrated compositions, than 
thus to hold them up to the ridicule of Europe, 
as a body of men out of whom it was impossible 
to select an individual qualified to execute the 
proposed subject in a manner more worthy of its 
national dignity and importance. And even 
with reference to the recent collection of mo- 
dels and designs, while we admit that, as a 

* (The following memorial was sent from many of the 
artists concerned, and was read to the committee by Sir 
G. Cockburn, just before the ballot : we insert it with- 
out offering any opinion, at present, as the copy only 
reached us at a late hour.—Ed. L. G.] 

** To the Committee for Erecting a Monument to the Memory 
of Lord Nelson. ; 

«* Lords and Gentlemen,—We tlie undersigned compe- 
titors for the Nelson Memorial, being convinced that the 
principle of publicity of exhibition previous to adjudica- 
tion, as intended by your resolution of the 29th of May, 
is the best mode of securing a satisfactory result, regret 
that so small a part of the subscribers, and of the public, 
has seen the designs, and respectfully submit— 

«« That a partial exhibition encourages — state- 
ments in the public journals unchecked by public opinion: 

«* That every opportunity of inspecting the designs is 
due to every subscriber, and the greatest publicity, consis- 
tent with the safety of the models and drawings, would be 
highly interesting, not only to the public, but also to the 
artists who have devoted so much time to a subject of 
national importance : 

** That such exhibition may greatly conduce to the 
increase of the memorial fund :— 

«* We therefore pray your Committee to allow the ex- 
hibition to continue, without those restrictions on subscri- 
bers and the public that completely neutralise the liberal 
intention of your resolution of the 29th of May.—We 
remain, Lords and Gentlemen, your very respectful hum- 
ble servants, 

“ Friday, June 2ist, 1830.” 


|made known to the British public. Among 
| these is ‘* The Dead Man restored to Life,” for 
| which he obtained the first prize of two hun- 
dred guineas at the British Institution; Jere- 
miah dictating his prophecy to Baruch; the 
Triumphal Song of Miriam; Beatrice; Rosa- 
lie; the Sisters; Isaac of York; and heads of 
Polish Jews, &c. &c. &c. In describing them, 
some very touching poetry from the pen of Mr. 
Allston himself, as well as some by Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, are given by way of illustration; and the 
whole seems most creditable to American Art 
and patriotic feeling. The school of that 
country is taking the right road to advance« 
ment; and succeeding Sully, whose picture of our 
Queen has met with so much applause, we will 
venture to predict of her young Portrait-Pain« 
ter, Mr. Healy, whose works enrich our pre- 
sent Exhibition, that when he has, like Allston, 
studied the great masters in Italy, he will be 
a most popular and worthy suecessor to her 
most gifted sons. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Saracenic and Norman Remai Sketched 
and Drawn on Stone by G. Moore; Printed 
by Hullmandel. Murray. 
Curtovs and beautiful. The impressions in 
colours are very splendid, and shew the per 
fection which the art of lithographic printing 
has attained. 


The Great Seal of England. Engraved by 
Freebairn, with Bates’s Patent Anaglypto- 
graph. Ackermann and Co. 

Iw our notice of the present Exhibition of the 

Royal Academy, we described an impression of 

the Great Seal of England, by Mr. Wyon, as a 

fine specimen of that gentleman’s skill and 

taste. Whoever wishes to possess a facsimile 
representation of it, has the opportunity af- 
forded him by this admirable plate; which is 

a striking and beautiful example of the new 

process of medallic engraving. 





Dramatic Sketches, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
No. VII. Mitchell. 
THE present number completes the first series 
of this clever, and, as we predicted it would be, 





“popular,” publication. It contains portraite 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














of Miss Murray, Mr. Diddear, Mr. G. Bennett, 
Mrs. Warner, Mr. Meadows, and Miss E. 
Phillips. Although undoubtedly the most dif- 
ficult, Mr. Lane seems to us to have been 
throughout the thirty plates, or rather stones, 
of the series, most successful in his female sub- 
jects ; to which he has communicated great and 
characteristic expression, without any sacrifice 
of resemblance. 








SKETCHES. 
CEYLON. 

WE publish the following able paper upon the 
' § Progress and Prospects of the Island of Cey- 
lon:’ it is extracted from “‘ The Friend” (Ja- 
nuary 1839), a periodical missionary tract ; 
and, although palpably breathing a missionary 
spirit, it is well worth the attention of every 
man really interested in the colonial possessions 
of the empire :— 

* The situation of Ceylon, whether we re- 
gard it in its sreneahtedl, political, or religious 
aspect, must render it a place of immense im- 
portance in the s to come; ‘and it is not 
impossible that Ceylon may be destined to ex- 
ercise upon Asia the same influence that Great 
Britain has exercised upon the continent of 
Europe. It is bound to the myriads of India 
by position, and to the still mightier myriads 
of China, Siam, and Burma, by religion; the 
emancipation of Ceylon from the trammels of a 
fell superstition will be an example to those 
who groan under the spell of the more ancient 
Brahmin; its shores may afford a refuge to 
their persecuted churches; and the fall of 
Budhism in this island will probably be its fall 
throughout the world. Separated from all 
other countries by its insular position, it is 
safe, even at this early period, to grant unto 
the natives a degree of political liberty that 
might be highly imprudent, under present cir- 
cumstances, if extended to the varied popula- 
tion of our Indian possessions. The island of 
Ceylon has always been regarded with peculiar 
interest by the different nations with which it 
has been connected : old Sinbad speaks for the 
legends of the Arabian navigators; Rawana, 
the giant-king, for the romances of the Brah- 
mins; and the thousands of pilgrims who an- 
nually visit the temple of Calany, and other 
_ Consecrated spots, are equal evidence of the 
prominent place it maintains in the bana of 
the atheist Budha. Its spices, gems, and pearls, 
have been celebrated from the most distant 
ages; and its groves of palms, that encircle its 
shores as a band of beauty in the monarch’s 
diadem ; the rich valleys of its maritime pro- 
vinces ; and the magnificent scenery that is 
presented among the cloud-capped heights of 
its majestic mountains, will render it an object 
of deep veneration to the favoured traveller, 
when the discoveries of science have carried 
rapidity of communication to its utmost limit, 
and converted the inhabitant of our antipodes 
into our neighbour. The present importance 
of Ceylon as a colony of the British crown de- 
serves our especial notice. We are dazzled by 
the more splendid acquirements of the East 
India Company ; and it is, therefore, necessary 
that we resort to calculation, and thus illus- 
trate our subject by the details of sober fact. 
The entire population of the whole of the 
British colonies was recently estimated at 
3,083,542 ; that of Ceylon cannot now be far 
short of 1,500,000, one-half of the whole 
amount. It has twice the population of all 
our West India islands, and more than twice 
the population of Canada, the politics of which 
are now arresting the attention of the western 
world. In revenue, as well, our island stands 





at the head of the colonial list; its income is 
equal to three-fourths of the revenue of the 
whole of our West India islands, superior to 
that of the Mauritius and New South Wales, 
and double the amount of that of Jamaica. 
When ‘the aggregate of revenue is divided 
among the whole population of Ceylon, it will 
assign nearly 6s. to each individual, which is 
less than the average of almost any European 
state, though more than the average presented 
by the dominions of the East India Company. 
The census of 1835 gives a population of 50 
to the square mile, whilst in Great Britain the 
average is 268. The capabilities of the island 
are, therefore, very far from being exhausted ; 
and it may be regarded as only in the com- 
mencement of its career towards the possession 
of wealth and importance. The commerce of 
Ceylon presents anomalies that require a more 
minute examination than we are able to give 
them in our present number. With immense 
tracts of country once cultivated, but now 
waste, we are annually importing grain to the 
value of nearly 200,000/. Under some circum- 
stances this might be no disadvantage; for 
instance, the population might be engaged in 
some manufacture, or in some branch of com. 
merce, that would be more productive than the 
growth of grain. But that this is not the case, 
we learn from the fact that one-half of the male 
population is engaged in agriculture, though in 
England the proportion is not more than one- 
eleventh ; yet in England there is compara- 
tively little importation of grain. Making all 
allowances for superior science, greater phy- 
sical strength, and difference of soil and 
climate, it is evident that there must be an 
immense mass of manual power in Ceylon, 
now utterly inactive, that, under other circum- 
stances, might be turned to some good account. 
The greatest exports last year, in the order of 
detail, were coffee, cinnamon, cocoa-nut oil, ar- 
rack, tobacco, and coir. All these articles are 
produced with comparatively little toil, and 
there is thus a reciprocity between the habits 
of the people and the productions of their 
country, b¥ which wealth is poured into their 
lap, almost without the necessity of any effort 
that would disturb their general indolence. 
Among the imports, we regret to see the in- 
crease in opium; and among the exports, in 
arrack. It is the part of a righteous people to 
bless and be blessed; but they who engage in 
traffic of this description are on the way to 
curse and be cursed. We are not of those who 
scowl at commerce as at the pestilence, and 
would wish the whole world one vast Arcadia; 
nor yet are we utilitarians, to regard nothing 
as worthy of attention the value of which can- 
not be exhibited in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We would pursue a middle course, and regard 
commerce as a blessing, not simply because of 
the wealth it produces, but because of the ac- 
tivity it calls into existence, and the facilities 
it affords for the progress of science and the 
extension of the truth. No nation can be 
really happy that is inactive; there may be the 
appearance of happiness and contentment, but 
it is too often only like the flower that nods to 
the breeze upon the surface of the swamp, 
when around there is corruption and death. 
The people of England at one time had no idea 
of the importance of the struggles they were 
carrying on in favour of civil and religious 
liberty. The first mariners who ventured into 
the unknown seas of the east and west little 
dreamt of the effects that were to follow their 
unexampled enterprise. These mighty conse- 
quences are now becoming apparent. The 


want of energy among the eastern nations,—| 





indeed the inhabitants of the tropics generally 
may be included,—. is so common a defect, that 
many ages must have rolled over, under the 
most favourable circumstances, before they 
would have released themselves, unaided, from 
the tyranny of their priests and kings ; but by 
the wonderful workings of Divine Providence— 
in which, as in the vision of the prophet, there 
are wheels within wheels, and in the wheels a 
spirit — these nations have been given for a 
time into the hands of Europeans, and there is 
thus granted unto them, without a single effort 
on their part, the civil and religious privileges 
for which the fathers of the English hierarchy, 
and the founders of the British constitution, 
were burnt at the stake or beheaded upon the 
scaffold. The British rule has not partaken of 
the character of the native population since we 
obtained possession of Ceylon. In Governor 
North, there was kindness to soothe a con- 
quered people; in Governor Maitland, there 
was sternness to restore an attention to dis- 
cipline; in Governor Brownrigg, there was 
again mildness and judgment to consolidate and 
mature; in Governor Barnes, there was enter. 
prise and decision to develope the capabilities 
of the country, and enforce the observance of 
command. In Governor Wilmot Horton there 
was an attachment to liberal institutions, which 
rendered him a fit instrument to emancipate 
the people from oppression ; and in our present 
right honourable governor there is apparent a 
sincere desire to promote the general prosperity 
of the people, and to further the progress of 
Christianity among the natives, without any of 
that fierceness of zeal that would defeat its gwn 
object by too great precipitation. There are 
few instances, we should suppose, in the annals 
of the world, in which a subjugated people have 
derived from their conquerors so many real be- 
nefits as the people of Ceylon. In the enu- 
meration of these benefits we commence with 
that which is of the highest importance, reli- 
gion; and we may then glance for a moment 
at others, which are in themselves of mighty 
consequence, though confessedly inferior to the 
subject-matter that relates to all eternity, as 
well as to all time. The downfal of Budhism 
is now no longer a doubtful question: its out- 
works are tottering to their foundation, and 
we hope soon to sap the citadel, and rase it to 
the ground. The attacks of the missionaries 
become more powerful as they acquire a more 
intimate acquaintance with the idioms of the 
language, and a greater familiarity with the 
elaborate absurdities of the native books. The 
natives themselves are daily becoming better 
acquainted with the essentials of our holy reli- 
gion ; they see that there is an important dif- 
ference between the possession of the name of 
Christ, and the sincere reception of that pardon 
and purity which are offered to all true be- 
lievers through the merits of the great atone- 
ment; there are hundreds who are joined in 
church fellowship with the different Christian 
societies ; there are thousands who sit regularly 
under the ministry of the word of reconcilia- 
tion; there are upwards of 20,000 children 
who are receiving their education, more or less 
directly, through European influence ; inform. 
ation on all subjeets is eagerly sought for ; 
the Scriptures have been widely circulated 3 
and the church of Ceylon is beginning to pre- 
sent a name, a locality, purity, and a form 
right lovely and beautiful. To the last Calany 
festival, not a single person went from four 
adjacent villages, at a little distance from Ne- 
gombo ; and from four others the numbers that 
attended were far inferior to the multitudes of 
former years. The mission station at Am- 
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blamgodda has been re-established, under very 
favourable auspices. Within the year a Bap- 
tist church has been commenced in the Kandian 
district.of Matella, connected with which there 
are many incidents of the most gratifying de- 
scription. At a missionary meeting of the same 
society, recently held in Colombo, a scene of 
Christian charity was presented, which carried 
our minds forward to that bright period sha- 
dowed forth in the visions of prophecy, when 
all pretensions to exclusive privilege and exclu- 
sive purity shall be utterly unknown; there 
were seen upon the same platform, united to- 
gether in the same great cause, his excellency 
the governor, the acting chief justice, gentle- 
men of the military and civil services, and mis- 
sionaries of the Church, Baptist, and Wesleyan 
Societies. The returns of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society give an increase upon 1837 of 
18 labourers, 9 congregations, 53 attendants 
upon the ministry, 409 boys, and 76 girls, edu- 
cated in the schools. In enumerating the signs 
of the times we may also mention, that not 
long ago a petition was presented to the Ro- 
man Catholic priests, signed by many thou- 
sands of their followers, demanding more con- 
stant and more efficient instruction, and threat- 
ening, in case of refusal, to appeal, for the 
purpose, to tlie pope at Rome. We would re- 
commend these good people to become Pro- 
testants at once, for by no other means can they 
accomplish the noble objects they have in view. 
Among our social advantages, may be men- 
tioned the number and excellence of the roads 
throughout the island, by which trade and 
civilisation are greatly facilitated; the esta- 
blishment of the savings’ bank, in which the 
amount of native deposits is regularly increas- 
ing ; and the institution of societies similar to 
the Friend in Need Society, for the relief of 
the necessitous poor. At all our most im- 
portant stations circulating libraries have been 
commenced. The natives are now accustomed 
to expend a little more of their money in 
household comforts, and their general mode of 
living is more respectable. We are not aware 
that any branch of commerce has been es- 
tablished, within the power of native means, 
which they have not embraced, and some of 
them are extensive cultivators of coffee. The 
system of clanship is becoming less powerful ; 
the people are more willing to work at new 
modes of employment, if the remuneration be 
adequate ; and they are every day increasing 
in industry and enterprise. The recent exten- 
sion of their political privileges has performed 
wonders ; though the natives, at first, supposed 
it was a pretended boon, that was designed in 
reality to bring them under some more power- 
ful system of oppression. Now, admitted into 
the legislative council, and with the prospect of 
other high offices opened before them, they are 
awaking as from a dream; and though in some 
instances they have exhibited the heaviness 
always attendant upon the first arousing from a 
protracted stupor, in others they have opened 
their eyes fully to the light, and are embracing 
the privileges it presents. We could wish to 
see, on the part of Europeans, a greater readi- 
ness to admit the natives to the benefits of 
Social intercourse. It is not the want of intel- 
ligence on the part of the native gentlemen 
that has hitherto shut them out from the 
European circle, but the too great readiness of 
many to take improper advantage of their 
Situation, and to obtrude their own private 
concerns upon the notice of their more influ. 
ential associates. In respectable society, any 
mau, whatever his present rank or hereditary 
honours may be, is utterly detested if he talks 





much about himself or his own family affairs 
and connexions. Were the persons to whom 
we refer to assume less, to be equally respectful 
after any attention is paid them with what they 
were previously, we have little doubt that their 
position in society would soon be raised in a 
very great degree. That there are native gen- 
tlemen who are worthy of any confidence that 
can be reposed in their integrity, has been too 
often proved to require additional evidence from 
us. We understand, that on a recent circuit, 
F. De Livera, Esq., the district judge of Tan- 
galle, in the Southern Province, received from 
the honourable the puisne justice, a public ac- 
knowledgment of the great judgment displayed 
in the decisions he has pronounced since his 
elevation to the bench. To those most re- 
spectable individuals in Colombo, who are 
affording their daughters the advantages of a 
liberal education, the loudest applause is due ; 
and the intelligence displayed by the young 
ladies themselves at a recent public examin- 
ation, has earned for them a meed of praise, 
that must be equally gratifying to their parents, 
their instructress, and those benevolent ladies 
who have watched over the interests of the 
school with so much solicitude. The examin- 
ation was the more memorable, as it was a cir- 
cumstance unprecedented in India to see eastern 
females of the highest classes in such a situation ; 
a fact which was noticed at the time, if we re- 
member right, by His Excellency the Governor. 
From the natural mildness of the native dispo- 
sition, we can conceive of no character more 
engaging or more lovely than that of a well- 
educated Ceylonese female, living in the fear of 
God. Notwithstanding these remarks, our 
praise is not to be indiscriminate, and our con- 
gratulations must be bounded by a proper limit. 
The promises of life are yet seen only on the 
surface of society; the mass is yet in chaos, 
‘without form, and void.’ The circumstances 
of the colony require a more efficient school 
commission, for the general purposes of educa- 
tion ; we have few elementary books of science 
in the native languages for the instruction of 
the rising generation ; a more consistent regu- 
lation is required to enforce the sanctity of the 
Sabbath ; slavery yet exists among us; and we 
have no properly-regulated system of registra- 
tion, especially for the Central Province. The 
questions that affect only particular classes are 
not to be agitated through this medium ; other- 
wise we might mention several of deep import- 
ance; but for this contest we must buckle on 
our arms in another arena. As a minor desi- 
deratum we may remark, that no society, as in 
the presidencies of India, has yet been institu- 
ted in connexion with the Royal Asiatic Society, 
for the purpose of illustrating the religion, topo- 
graphy, philosophy, and ancient history of the 
island. We have to regret the increase of the 
traffic in arrack, and the spread of intemperance 
among the people; and we have to deprecate, 
which we do from our innermost soul, the inter- 
ference of the government in the appointment 
and maintenance of the Budhist priesthood, a 
foul blot upon our national escutcheon, which is 
thus made to present as its crest the cross of 
Christ, surmounting a shield sable, on which is 
emblazoned a heathen temple, and of which the 
sinister supporter is a demon, and the dexter an 
atheistical priest. These are circumstances to 
be regretted ; but there are other processes in 
the course of developement, that warrant the 
indulgence of the most pleasing anticipations 
relative to the future destiny of Ceylon, and that 
convert what might otherwise appear to be the 
language of enthusiasm into the reality of 
truth. We may now be enveloped in mist and 
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gloom, but we can discover glorious lights play- 
ing in the horizon, and silvering the summits of 
the hills, that are the sure sign of coming 
brightness and splendour ; and there are inter- 
vals even now when a few cheering rays dart 
down into the depths of our darkness, and sur- 
round us for a moment as with the majesty of. 
heaven.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE AINSLIE. 
An old and esteemed friend, who died at Edin. 
burgh on the 16th of April, ought not to de. 
scend into the grave without a notice in our 
Literary Obituary. Lieut.-Gen. Ainslie was of 
ja highly respectable Scottish family; and early 
\in life entered into the military profession, to 
which he was long an ornament; being for a 
considerable period governor of Cape Sydney, 
and afterwards of the island of Dominica. On 
his return home from the latter appointment, 
finding the idle time of peace hang heavy on 
his hands, the general sought a pursuit, and 
fortunately turned his attention to numis- 
matology with all the ardour of a true ama- 
teur. The particular branch to which he de- 
voted himself was the collection of Anglo. 
Norman coins; and his zeal was rewarded by 
many rare acquisitions, and some of them of 
much value in determining historical dates and 
events. When any interesting evidence of this 
kind came in view, he was indefatigable in his 
efforts to obtain it; and years of patience, the 
travel of many hundreds of miles, and the 
|procuring other coins, by which he might 
acquire his coveted object in exchange, were no 
obstacles to his industry and enthusiasm. In 
1830, he published an account of these trea- 
sures, under the title of ** Anglo-French Coin- 
age, 4to. John Hearne,” and sold at 2/. 12s. 6d. 
The work is beautifully and correctly produced, 
and does honour to the art and its illustrations. 
A sale of some of the duplicates in his posses- 
sion, a year or two after this publication, at- 
tracted the attention of numismatologists, and 
|some of the most curious were bought for the 
| British Museum. We should suppose it likely 
that the whole collection would now be brought 
to the hammer, including a seal of the Black 
Prince, and other remarkable articles. Gen. 
Ainslie married a lady, we believe, of the Noel 
family, who survives him. His sister was 
married to the Earl of Moray. Capt. Henry 
F. Ainslie, of the 83d regiment, now in Ca- 
nada; Capt. Frederick, of the 21st regiment, 
in Bombay ; and three daughters, the youngest 
married to Capt. Mackay (son of the Hon. 
Mrs. Mackay, of Baker Street), are the re. 
maining children of General Ainslie. He was 
sixty-three years of age. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—Donizetti’s pleasant, 
lively L’Elisir d’ Amour, with the charming 
Persiani for its heroine, has been twice played, 
and we hope will be often repeated during the 


season. We prefer. Persiani in tragedy; but 
are compelled to allow she is also very delight. 
ful in comedy. She plays as well as sings the 
part of Adina with perfect naiveté and ex. 
quisite sweetness. Lablache, in Dulcamara, 
gives full force to his truly comic part; at the 
same time, the value of his magnificent voice is 
evident, more particularly in concerted music. 
Tamburini is a jovial, light-hearted Serjeant 
Belcour; and very effective in his share of 
music. Signor Mario is somewhat in the back. 
ground in this opera; his want of power is 
much felt in the concerted pieces, though, to do 
him justice, his solos are given with pure taste 
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and melodious voice. 
*¢ Una furtiva lagrima” better sung than by 
this gentleman. 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Russell's benefit was, we 


rejoice to hear, a fair one; though the house | 
was not quite so crowded as the friends of pri- | 


vate character connected with the drama, and 
talent long tried upon the stage, could have | 
wished. 

Haymarket Theatre.—Mr. Kean concluded | 
his farewell engagement last night, and has 
played throughout to excellent houses. A new | 
entertainment, called the Organ of Order, has | 
been produced ; and well sustained by Farren, 
Strickland, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam; the latter | 
of whom, in the character of a Frenchwoman, | 


sings a capital ballad; and is nightly encored. | ~ 


The piece itself consists of practical jests played | 
by Strickland, an old joker, on Farren, who is | 
no joker at all; and the audience laugh a good | 
deal at them, though they are rather too much | 
repeated to amuse altogether to the end. 


We never wish to hear | 
| 


Her or is applying sal volatile, and ex- 
claims, ** Ah, there’s a dear! now do revive.” 
The whole scene is a capital one, and the various 
expressions of the pretty countenances very 
amusing. ‘*A New Version of Can’t Get 
Out” concludes the hundred. It is played by 
Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir J. Graham, &c. &c. ; 
and Brougham is looking in at the window, 
wondering at the game, and saying,that he 
understands ‘** Can’t Get In” pertectly. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, and along 
the Shores of the Mediterranean, with Observations on 
the Present State and Prospects of Egypt and Palestine, 
&c. &c., by W. R. Wilde, M.R.ILA.—A Greek Lexicon to 
the New ‘I'estament, on the basis of Dr. Robinson's; 
designed for Junior Students in Divinity and the Higher 
Classes in Schools, by Charles Robson, Typographus. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
A Diary in America, by Capt. Marryat, C.B., 3 vols. 
t 8vo, 1. lls. 6d.—The Life of Edward the Black 


rince, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d edit. 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 
15s,—Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus, with Second Addi- 





VARIETIES. 

The Literary Fund.—On Saturday, the Sub- | 
anniversary at Richmond, Mr. W. Tooke in| 
the chair, went off most pleasantly. It was a 
curions coincidence that on the 50th year, | 
exactly fifty guests sat down to dinner. Among 


them were Lord Glengall, Mr. James, Mr. | 


Hill, the late M.P. for Hull, Mr. Bentley, 
Mr. Brockedon, and many gentlemen con- 
nected in various ways with the literature of 
the times, and friends to this excellent and 
efficient Fund. 
much neatness and genial feeling, and were 


received with general applause. Some agreeable | 


amateur songs contributed to the harmony and 
gratification of the company. 

Royalty.—In days of yore, a touch from roy. 
alty was held to be a cure for the Evil; but 
such is the change in our day, we see in 
**The Times” an advertisement of a benefit 
concert for a poor foreign lady,* * suddenly 
afflicted by paralysis, under the immediate pa- 
tronage of Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager,” 
&e. &e. 

Mount Hecla, removed from Iceland to the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, is really an extra- 
ordinary production. By a combination of 
water, scenery, machinery, and fireworks, ef- 
fects are wrought which cannot be imagined 
without seeing them. The weather has not 
been favourable since the opening on Monday ; 
but such are the attractions, that the efforts of 
the artist, and the liberal spirit of the propri- 
etor, are sure to meet with the popularity they 
so richly deserve. 

Charley Chalk (No. I., G. Berger), is an- 
other aspirant of the Pickwick school; much 
after the usual manner, and commencing the 
career of an artist. We shall see how it goes on. 

H.B. has made out his six hundredth carica- 
ture. An illustration of the ‘ Complete 
Angler ”’ represents Mr. Warburton throw- 
ing out a bait to catch a gudgeon (Lord John 
Russell), a most exquisite little fish, swimming 
off, but still hankering to rise. The Duke of 
Wellington says, ** That was a nibble but no 
bite,” whilst Peel declares that the angler is an 
old hand at the work, and will be sure to hook 
his fish. He has a few already in his creel at 
his feet, and is a humorous personation of the 
individual and the sport. The next is a 
curious instance of (ministerial) resuscitation, 
effected by distinguished members of the 
Royal Humane Society: the Queen and the 
hedchamber ladies medicating Lord Melbourne. 


* Madame Filipowicz, at the Hanover Rooms this day, 





The toasts were given with | 


tional Supp up to March 1839, 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— 
Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Vol. VII. by John 
Forster (forming Vol. 115th of the Cabinet Cycloped 


ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Anctent Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is open daily, from Ten in 61 Morning until Six in the Evening. 


8. i" 8. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
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HE MODEL. of the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO is now EXHIBITED at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illu. 
minated from Four o’Clock in the Afternoon, and throughout the 
day in dark or unfavourable weather. 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening. 
Admission, One Shilling each. 


"DHE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, will close 
on Saturday, July 13th. Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
K. HILLS, Secretary. 


BLACK’S BRITISH ATLAS. 
Just published, price 6s, b fully coloured (to be completed 
in Seven Monthly Parts}, No. I. of 

GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, 
in Fifty Maps. Engraved on Steel by SYDNEY HALL, 
in the first style of the Art, with Geographical Descriptions, Sia- 
tistical Tables, and other useful Information. 











f.cap 8vo. 6s.—The British Phanogamous Plants and 
Ferns, by J. Ralfs, f.cap, &s.—The Spaniard, a Tragedy; 


| and The Young Country Widow, a Comedy, by S. Gray, 


Esq. post 8vo, Gs.—Essays on Natural History, by C. 
Waterton, Esq. 3d edit. f.cap, 8s,—Extracts de Biogra- 
phies, by G, Plisson, 12mo. 4s. — Experimental Essays on 
Arches, Piers, Buttresses, &c. by W. Bland, 8vo. 7%.— 
Theory of the Steam Engine, by Comte de Pambour, 
8vo, 12s.—The Travellers’ Club-House, by C. Barry, imp. 
4to. 1%s.—Travels in South-Eastern Asia, by Rev. H. 
Malcom, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s,— On the Growth of the 
Salmon in Fresh Water, by W. Yarrell, folio, coloured 
rang 12s. — Doubleday’s Nomenclature of British 
irds, 2d edit. 8vo, ls. Gd.—The Lion, a Tale of the 
Coteries, 3 vols. post 8vo. Il. lls. 6d. — Cicero de Di- 
vinatione, by H. Alan, post 8vo. 7s. — Tegg’s Hand- 
Book for Emigrants, f.cap, 4s.—-Inaugural Addresses 
jby Lords Rectors of Glasgow, by J. B. Hay, royal 
8vo, 15s.—The True Vine and the Branches, 18mo. 2s,— 
Leila; or, the Island, by Ann F. ‘Tytler, 12mo. 5s.— 
Translations and Sketches of Biography, by a Lady, post 
&vo. 7s. 6d.—Memoirs of the Cadet, by a Bengalee, post 
| Bvo. 10s. 6d.—The Vale of Glamorgon, Scenes and Tales 
among the Welsh, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Adventures of an 
Attorney in Search of Practice, post 8vo. 10s. Gd.—South- 
—- Railway Companion, by A, Freeling, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
—H. Grant’s Chancery Questions and Answers, 12mo. 5s,— 
| C. Wordsworth’s Rules of Court, 2d edition, with Sup- 
| plement, 12mo, 18s. Supplement separate, 6s.—Travels in 
| North America, by the Hon. C. A, Murray, 2 vols. 8vo. 
| 289.—Rev, W. D. Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures, 8vo, 12s. 
—Rev. H, A. Woodgate’s Bampton Lectures, 8vo. 10s,— 
| The Cathedral, a Poem, 2d edition, f.cap, 10s. 6d. — The 
Psalter, in English Verse, by the Rev. J, Keble, f.cap, 
73. 6d. — Guide to the Border, 18mo. 4¢,— The Annual 
Register, Vol. LX XX. 1838, 8vo. 16s.—An Autumn Ram- 
ble by the Wye, by S. Anne Twamley, 8vo. 2) Plates, 
12s.— Views on the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, by 
J. Blackmore, 25 Plates, 4to, 21e.— Royal Road to Arith- 
metic, 12mo. 3s, 6¢d,— Law of Parliamentary Elections, 
Part I., by B. Montagu and W. J. Neale, 12mo. 5s, 6d.— 
J. Main's Forest Planter and Pruner’s Assistant, 12mo. 
fis, — The School-Room at Home, lémo. 2s. 6d.— The 
Manor of Glenmore; or, the Irish Peasant, 3 vols. post 
8vo, li, 11s. 6d. — The Old Ministry, by N. S. S. Breman, 
D.D. 18mo, le. 6d.— The Millennium, by J. Jefferson, 
18mo. Is. 6d.— New Method of Reaping Books by Double 
Entry, by S. Katte, 4to. 10s. 6d. — Mandeville; or, the 
Lynmouth Visitors, fy Lady, 18mo. 4s.— Dr. C. Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical lography, 3d edition, 4 vols. vo, 
. 33, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 
June. Thermometer. j Barometer. 

Thursday-- 13 | From 56 to 79 | 2989 to 2% 
Friday «+++ 14 eooe 52 ++ GH | WBl oe 
Saturday ++ 15 - 6 | 2906 .- 
Sunday---- 16 73 BOIS ++ 
Monday -+ 17 75 B13 +e 
Tuesday -- 18 seee S + 9 29°98 
Wednesday 19 : Sj ee 73 29°88 

Prevailing wind, N.E. 

Except the 14th, 15th, and afternoon of the 18th, 
generally clear. 

A violent storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied 
with heavy rain, from about half-past four till about a 
quarter-past five o'clock, on the afternoon of the 18th; 
lightning and distant thunder on the evenings of the 13th 
an 


o. 
. 


th, 
Rain fallen, «3 of an inch. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
« X.Y." will find a packet at our office in Welling- 
ton Street, 








* of the Work may now be seen in the Shops of 
the Booksellers. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh, Booksellers and 
Publishers to the Queen, 


FOR THE CLERGY, OR HEADS OF PARISHES OR 
FAMILIES, &c. 
(AcALoous of DRUGS ; containing a 


Popular Account of the Remedial Value of all the new 
di an I Medici wit u Di ti 
for their Use. A complete Catalogue of Drugs, with their Pro- 
perties, Doses (to children and adults); a List of Diseases, ye- 
neral and local, with References to the most approved Modes of 
Treatment; a Selection of Modern Prescriptions of established 
efficacy, Table of Diet, a Description of various Medicine Chests, 
&c. “ The whole forming the most complete system of modern 
medicine that has been published.” 
y REECE AND CO. 
Of the Medical Hall, 168 Piccadilly (removed from 170) facing 
‘ond Street. Price 5s, 
Published by Simpkin and Co, Stationers’ Court; and sold by all 
jooksellers. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the Ist of July will be published, 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 
price 24s. illustrated with Portraits, 


HYSIC and PHYSICIANS, 
Antiquity of Medici Karly Struggles of Medical Men 
—Eccentric Medical Men—Medical Poets—Medical Quackery— 
How to get a Practice—Chronicles of Warwick Hall—Mad Doc- 
tors and Madhouses—Medical Emigration—Army and Navy Me- 
dical Men—East India Medical Service—Literary and Scientific 

Medical Men, with 
Sketches of Eminent Living London Physicians and Surgeons. 

Long Co, P. Row. 








HE JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, now published Quarterly, will 


appear on the Ist of July, price Half-a-Crown. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 

‘ f a 
adie M NOGION. 
By LADY CHARLOTTE GUEST. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; apd W. Rees, Liandovery. 


Just ready, Part II. of 


: In the press, in one volume f.cap Bvo.y a 
r . 
REEK and ENGLISH LEXICON to 
the NEW 'TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the 
use of Colleges, and the higher Classes in the Public Schools; 
but also intended asa convenient Manual for Biblical Students 
in general. 7 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D., F S.A. 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland ; Editor of the Greek Testament, &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
On Saturday, July the 6th, will be published, Vols. II. III, and 
IV., 8vo. completing the Work, with a Copious Index, as 
N INTRODUCTION to the LIT E- 
RARY HISTORY of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Cen- 
tures. 


By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
F 


‘full 
y 





Fasciculus Six, price 5s. c ining Four t 
coloured Plates, folio, of : 
R. ROBERT WILLIS'’s ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of CUTANEOUS DISEASE. , 
To be completed in Twenty Parts, and will appear Monthly. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. 


"NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
vo. 
AMERICA. 
By Capt. MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘¢ Peter Simple,” &o. 
London ; Lepgman, Orme, and Ve, 
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In 8vo0. price 5a, In boards, 
Gx SERMONS on the CHURCH and her 
MINISTR 
By the , JOHN STONARD, D.D. 
Rector of Aléingham 
J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo 
’ Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Stephen Soulby, Ulverston. 


WILBERFORCE'S PRIZE ESSAY. 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. board: “Ss 2d edition of 
Te PA AROCHIAL STEM. 
eal to English Churchm 
By HENRY. V WILLIAM W TLBERFORCE, M.A. 
Curate of Bransgore, Hant: 
% To this Essay the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas has been 
edjatget, by the Rev. Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor Schole- 


An 


jeld. 
d for J.,G.,and F. Rivington, St. a a and 
Printe ine Waterloo Place, Pall aa 


By W. BROZ ACKES, M.D. M.R. Cy S. Author of * Practical 
Observations,” &c- 
OM@OPATHIC DOCUMENTS; 
being the Basis of Homeopathy in its reformed and no 
ae mystical state. 
, Cone pation, and the Diseases connected 
wit hi 
3. “Cutaneons Diseases treated Homeopathi- 
ally. 
a “Dp Dr. Broackes’ Works are written with very considerable abi- 
lity, and display great acquirement and research, and are therefore 
well calculated to explain the present notions of the most rational 
hic of the disciples of Hahnemann.”—Bristol Mirror. 
London: Thomas Hurst, 5 St. Paul's Churchyard; J. Bailliére, 
919 Regent Street; Petham Richardson, 23 ornhill} and may 
be had of the Author, 27 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 





With Map and Plates from the Author's Sketches, 8vo. 18s. 


APT. WILBRAHAM’S TRAVELS in 
‘ Georgia, Caucasus, Erzeroum, and on the Shores of the 
— John Murray, / Albemarle Street. 


‘ost Svo. pele 8s. 
M MORTALITY ; a Poem, in Six Books. 
Dedicated to the Friends of Liberty, Political and Mental ; 
embracing the Past, the Present, and the Future. With darin, 
Thoughts, not to be told in Prose, and new and strong rationa! 
Evidence of Immortality. 
John Hearne, 81 Strand, 


Price 6s. cloth, pay 

HE DUKES of NORMANDY, from the 
Time of Rollo ta the ~y me of King John, by Philip 
Augustus of France. With an a ep containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Tapestry of rape a List of the Norman Barons who 

fovght at Hy JON and the Prophecy of Merlin 

‘THAN DUNCAN, Esq. B. A. 
Joseph Rickesby, pat tee Lane, King William Street, City; 
and Harvey and snnnsand Gracechurch Street. 


MR, nenpnveee S NEW WORK. 

“NI post Bvo. 
0oLOMON SEESAW. 
By the Senior Author of “ Letters on Paragnay.” 

With Illustrative Etchings. 


blich 


ro 1 





Conduit Street. 


and sities P 

A NEW EDITION, 
F.cap. 8v0. 58, 6d, 

ANNIBAL in BITHYNIA; a Play. 


By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M. P. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
2. Poems. F.cap, 5s. 6d. 
3. Tour in Normandy. Plates, post 8vo. 


4, Tour in Sicily, “Post Bvo, 8s. Gd. 


John Murray, Ajbemarie | Streat, 


Price 7s. 6d. 
HE PSALTER, or PSALMS of DAVID, 
in i’ Ve 
Bya MBER "of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 
Adapted, pe a most part, to Tunes in common use, and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Quis non hic Christum, quem predicamus, et in quem credi- 
mus, quamlibet sit tardus, agnoscat?”—S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
xvii 6 
Oxford: John saeted Parker; J.,G., and F. Rivington, London. 








A Polyglot edition, with canieneal Translations in the Greek, 
Latin, AY S Italian, and French Languages, ON 12s. of 
NRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. Each Stanza illustrated with an 
Engraving on Wood, from 33 original Drawings, expressly made 
for the V rome, fe the most eminent Artists. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXXXV. for July. 
Cont ntents :— 

I. French Li of the Eigh h Century. By M. Ville- 
main—II. Notes ofa Traveller, No. 2—I1I. Legal Dietetics—IV. 
The Picture Gallery, No. 7—V. A Family Continental Tour and 
its Results—VI. An Excursion over the Mountains to Aberyst- 
with—VII, Colonial Government and the Jamaica Question— 
VIII. On Hume's Argument —— Miractes—IX. Turkey, 
Egypt, and the Affairs of the East—X. The Bower of Peace. By 

\ta—XT. The Antediluvians, or the World Destroyed 

William Blackwood and Sons, ro al and T. Cadell, 
Strand, 








LISON’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. History of Europe, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Restoration of the 


Bourbons. 
By ARCHIBALD rye mes R.S.E. 

‘ spotuies OF the First and Second V. just published, 
price li, 

The 2d edition of the Third and Fourth Volumes, price 1/. 10s, | 

The Fifth, Sixth, aud Seventh Volumes may be had separately, 
price 15s, each. 

The Eighth 5 concluding Volume will be published in the | 
course of this y 

William Hinton » and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, | 

London; and John Cumming, Dublin. | 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, petes Py each, a complete | 
and uniform edition 
HE WORKS of MRs. HEMANS, with | 
a Memoir by her Sister. 

Volume Second is just published, containing—Tales and His- 
toric Scenes—The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy—Mo- 
dern Greece—T'ranslations from Camoens, and other Poets—_ 
Miscellaneous Poems—lItalian Literature. | 

olume III. will be published on the Ist of August. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, | 

London; and John pbbinaianne Dublin. wl 
| 


THE CHURCH toa oe ” Se 


, er BRITISH. "MAGAZINE 
for June, completes the 15th Volume, with a copious 
Index. It contains— 

Original Papers and Cor d the Fund 1 Dif- 
ference between the Church or England : aa the Church of Rome 
—A Lascos Liturgy—On Intercourse between the Church of Eng- | 
land and the Churches in the East—Education | of the Middle | 
Classes—Training of S s—Church Bill— 
Plain an he New | Marriage Law—Pastoral “Aid Society | 

r »R.W. Johnson on Reeension | | 
—On the Oxtord ‘Tracts—Church Accommodation—The Cap 
The New Marriage Law, and a Variety of other Topics of interest | | 
to the Church and Universities—Reviews of Books—Antiquities 
—Sacred Poetry—Documents, all the Clerical, Ecclesiastical, &e. 
University Intelligence—Events of the Month throughout the | 
United Kingdom—New Books, Funds, &c. 

J.,G., and F, Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Malt; J. T 
Street. 











0, pp- 530, toe 8s. 6d. in clo 
GREEK LEXICON to the NEW TES. 
., TAMENT, on the Basis of Dr. Robinson's; designed | 


for Junior a cha in Divinity, or; the higher Classes in Schools. 
SHARLES ROBSON, Typographus j 


Robson, Levey and eens ‘“s St. Martin's Lane, Strand. | 


2d edition, 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 15s. cloth, tetteved, =! | 
HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD 


. the BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected 
therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward 111.,! 


King of England. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
“The most popular, most complete, and most interesting ac-! 
count of the Black Prince that we have seen,” — Atheneum, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
| 
} 


SS. WORKS just published by | 
BE. CHURTON, 26 Holles Street. 





I. 
ABRIDGEMENT OF GURWOOD'S DESPATCHES. 
The Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
compiled from various Authentic Records and original Docu- 
ments, and comprising the Substance of the celebrated Gurwood | 
Despatches. In 2 vols. uniform with Lockhart’s ‘* Life of Bona- | 
parte,” in the Family Library. | 


| 
The Poetry of the Pentatench. By the Rev, | 


John Hobart Caunter, B.D. Being a Critical and Analytical | 
Exposition of the Metrical Portions of the Five Books of Moses. 


Churton’s Portrait ‘sat Landscape Gallery, 
containing 42 Engravings of the Female Nobility and Noblemen’s 
Seats. Elegantly bound, price 1. le. 

IV. 

Scripture Biography for the Young, compiled 
from the Sacred Writings, and illustrated by Oriental Traditions. 
1 vol. with 12 Iilustrations by Martin and Westall. Price 3s. 6d. 





v. 
Lamartine’s Souvenirs pendant un Voyage 
en Orient. 2d edition, 2 vols. — ll. 2s. 


The Poetical Works “of John Milton, with a| 
Memoir and Seven Illustrations. Price 10s. 


In f.cap 8vo. with an original Portrait of Pym, price 6s. 


ROMWELL and the REPUBLICA NS, | 
Vol. Il. 
By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Being the 115th Volume of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclops dia, and 
the Seventh and concluding Volume of Lives of British States- 
men. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 


ous AL TERMS EXPLAINED. 
p 8vo, 6s. cloth, lettered, 
N ETYMOLOGICA L and EXPLANA- 
TORY DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of 
By GEORGE ROBERTS 
Author of “ The History of Lyme "Regis." 
Lendon: Longman, Orme, and Vo. 


Geology. 





urrill, 950, and T, Clerc Smith, Kegent ; 
{ 


THE J ULY 
Price ere — ions by 


ENTLEY'S. “MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. H.AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Mr, Ainsworth’s J. 
Epoch 


Sap 1, The Return rel -_ Jonathan Wild 
| Ch =F 2, The Borgiey at Dollis Chap. 4 Jack's from 
Hil he New Prison, Clerken- 
Chap. 3. Jack Sheppard's Quar- well, 
With Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
The Crayon Papers, by Wash-|A Lay of St. Dunstan, by 
ington Irving | Thomas Ingoldsby 
boo Veterans of Chelsea Hospi- Colin Clink (Chapters XII. and 
» IL.) ye ry Author; XIII.), by Charles Hooton 
ne The Subaltern ” Rambles among the Rivers— 
| The § c Samphite Gatherer 's Story, re Thames (No. IV.), by 
Charles Mackay 
out Morgan at Panama, by) London by Moonlight, by Ca- 
G. E. Inman milla Toulmin 
No Silver Spoon, by Thomas Adventures of the Cannon Fa- 
Haynes Bayly mily, by the Author of “ The 
Retiring from Business; a Bar-| Bee Hive” 
gain, by J. Augustine Wade (Song, by J. Augustine Wade 
The Maintop-crosstree-Man; a Legend of the Saxon Prince, by 
Naval Romance, by Olinthus| A. Elder, 
Jenkinson, Barrister-at-Law | 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


iia ian 





8 New Burlington Street, June 28. 


R. BENTLEY has just published 


the following NEW BOOKS :— 


I. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen, 
Travels in North America, 
During the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836, 

Including a Summer Residence with the Pawnee Tribe, in the 
| remote Prairies of the Missouri, and a Visit to Cuba and the 
Azore Islands. 

By the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray. 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Plates. 


Il. 
* * A * 
Captain Chamier’s Life of a Sailor. 
inted -_ Ser ecngiesen with Engravings, uniformly with the 
Novels,” price Six Shillings, forming 
THE N NEW “VoL UME or BENTLEY'S STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 


Pri 


Ill. 
A Summer in Andalucia, 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Illustrations. 
« These volumes are both instructive and entertaining. They 
are evidently the production of a clever and discriminating 
mind.”"—John Bull, 


The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 


Isabella of Spain. 
By William H. Prescott, Esq. 

2d edition, revised, 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 

« A valuable accession to the common literature of En; end 
and the United States—that indelible bond of union, Mr. 
cott’s is by much the first historical work which British Ametee 
has, as yet, produced, and one that need hardly fear a comparison 
with any that has issued from the European press since this cen- 
tury began.”—Quarterly pe June 1839, 


| The History of the Nevy of the United States. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The. Plot «* The Red Rover,” “ Homeward 
Bound,” &c. 
2 vols. &vo. sonal, with Plates, 

« These volrmes are filled with the graphic records of wild and 
| daring adventure, and contain, in their narration of mere facts, a 
treasure to the lovers of sea-romance.”—Athencum, 


COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Néw in course of publication, in neatly bound pocket volumes 
{any of which can be had separately), embellished with Engray- 
g%, price 6s. each, 
The Standard Novels and Romances 
The following popular Works of Fiction have lately been 
included in this Series:— 
By Miss Edgeworth |The Last Days of Pompeii. By 
The Hivouac. By W.H. Max-| Sir Lytton Bulwer, Bart. 
well, Esq. Cy vtain Blake; or, My Life, By 
Rookwood. By W. H. Ains-| V - H. Maxwell, Esq. 
worth, Esq. Cc ‘aptain Marryat's Peter Simple, 
Zohrab. By J. Morier, Es acob Faithful, Japhet in 
Anastasius. By T. Hope, Big. Search of a Father, King’s 
Own, Midshipman Easy, New- 
lip Augustus, De Orme, ton Forster, Pacha of Many 
Henry Masterton. Tales, &c. 

*,* The Copyright of these works being the property of Mr. 
| Bentley, they can only be procured in the Standard Novels, which 
Series is wholly unconnected with any other Collection of Novels. 
A List of the whole of the Works now comprised in the Standard 
Yovels may be obtained of all Booksellers. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Gosinery' to Her je Majonts. 


. KR. James’s Darnley, Phi- | 


R. 


n 8 vols. post 8vo. 


H E F aes & 


By the Author of * The State Prisoner.” 
Londen: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





Part First, illustrated with beautiful Woodeuts, 8v0. price 8s. 
LEMENTS of BRITIS H ENTOMO- 
, LOGY, of all the 
Genera, and a List of all | the Species ‘ Tineke Insects, with 

their Natural History. 

By W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
Member of the Entomological! Society of London. 
To be completed in Three Parts, and will appear every 
‘Three Months. 
London: H. Baillidre,' 219 Regent Street, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Price 9s. illustrated with he and Ten Engravings 
PRACTICAL “TREATISE on RAIL. 
thei 


AYS, ir C agement ; 
being the Ne article “ er et in the Ed, edition of “ The he Ency. 
it 


s. 
By Lieut. P, LECOUNT, R.N. F.R.A.S. C.K. 
of the London and Birmingham Railway. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; gman and Co., Simpkin and 
Co., Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton and Co. London. 











In 8vo. price 6s. in boards, the 4th edition of 

RIMITIVE TRADITION RECOG.- 
NISED in HOLY SCRIPTURE; a Sermon, preached 

in the Cathedral Church of Winchester, at the Visitation of the 
Worshipful and Rev. William Dealtry, D.D. Chancellor of the 
Diocese, Sept. 27,1836. With a Postscript, illustrative of some 
Points in the Argument of the Sermon; to which is subjoined, 
Catena Patrum, No. III. (being No. LXVIII. of the Tracts for 


the Times). 
y the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
Vicar of Hursley, and ens of Poetry in the University 
lord 
Yondon: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Parker, 
ford A; Jacob and Johnson, and Robbins, Winchester. 
#,° The Postscript may be had separately, price 4s. 
"AUTHORS P PUBLISHING G. 
2d edition, price 2s. 6d. clo! 
HE AUTHORS’ PRINTING and PUB- 
LISHING ASSISTANT. A Guide to the Printing, 
Correcting, and Publication, of New Works; Wen Explana- 
tions of the Process of Printing, P of 
Manuscripts, choice of Paper, Type, Binding, “Seeman, Pub- 
lishing, dvertising, &c. «5 with an Exemplification and De- 
the Typog | Marks used in the Correction of 
the Press. 


* Every one who has written, or who pear write, for the press, 
should possess this eee 
Otley, Publish Conduit Street. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
ee HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
Edited by his Brother, JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 

Containing a Memoir of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, with a 

Portrait, complete in itself, price 10s. 6d. in neat cloth boards. 
APPER’ s SOUTH “AUSTRALIA, the 
3d edition, revised and a enlarged, int em- 

bellished with Three new Maps, price 3s. 

Published by the Author, at the oa Australian Rooms, 
No. 5 Adam Street, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 











The First Volume of 
— Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 








FIVE LARGE EDITIONS WITHIN SIX MONTHS. 
HE WOMEN of ENGLAND; their 


Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
By MRS. ELLIS. 

« We know no volume Detter calculated to exercise a powerful, 
lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have our own 
way, every family should order a copy of ‘ The Women of Eng- 

a usbands, especially young husbands, should buy it for 
their wives; fathers, for their daughters; brothers, for their 
aisters.”—Methodist Magazine. 

Bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. the Second Division of 
LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
HE DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Embellishments. 

Lord Lynedoch, after the Painting by 

Viscount Beresford -———- 

Sir David Baird —- 

ess of Londonderry (the late) 
Sir aed Murray, after the Painting by 
Embellishments in the First Divisic 
Portrait of the Duke, after the Painting b Sir’ T "Lawrence. 
View te View of Mornington, whence the Family Title is de- 


Sir T. Lawrence. 
Sir W. Beechey. 
= U. Eddis. 

Sir T. Lawrence. 
wad T. Lawrence. 


ved. 
— of Hastings, after the Painting by Sir M. A. Shee, 


Marquess of Anglesey 
Marquess Wellesley 
Viscount Combermere 


Sir T. Lawrence. 
Sir T. Lawrence. 


— Pearson. 
“(In addition to the talents of Mr. Wright, Mr. Fisher is en- 
os afd five illustrations with which no rival can compete.”. 


ae "The narrative is clearly written, and crowded with facts that 
carry internal evidence of the industry bestowed on the under- 
taking by the author.” —Atias. 
Fi isher, Son, and Co. London. 


Catalogue of alt the New Plants introduced into Britain 
ae ro ee pone 


SECOND’ ADDITIONA I. SUPPLE. 
MENT to LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS ; 
eating all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly- 
discovered British Species, all the kinds originated in British 
Cio wan to March cant a anew General Index to the 
Prepared under eeceenion a Cc. LOUDO Be W.H. 
XTER, and Revised by GEORGE 4 F.L.S. 
The Complete Work, price 31s. 6 
lon: gman, Creme, and © te 
0. price 7s. 
HRISTIAN *WATCHFULNE ESS, in the 
Prospect of Sickness, ge and — 
By the Rev. JOH "AMES 
Prebendary on dara aa Vicar of Be John Baptist 


»in that 
J.,@., and F. Ri » St. Paul's Chirchyard and oe 
ace, Pall Mail 





New Num 
HE METROPOLITAN 
for July, will contain— 
1. Sketches of Jerusalem. By |. <s\cweet tomeet Thee. By 
C. G. Addison, Esq. rs. C. Baron Wilson 
2. The Mariners of the Pollet, 10. MDelaval O’Dorney. An Au- 
By Mrs. C. Gore obiography 
3. oa ge By H. P. Nova 11. Charming — By Ma- 
erra jor C. Campbe 
4, Curiosities of wea Experi- |12. Lord Rilikelly. By Abbot 
ence, No. III. aBarrister' L 
5. National Sonnets Str Tho- |13, Mems in the Mediterranean. 
mas More, Izaak Walton. By | pe XII. By Launcelot Lam- 
Richard Howitt | pre 
6. The ——_ By a French |14. "Kt ofan Elderly Gentle- 
Naval Office: . By John Fisher Murray 
7 og Mother and Child. By 15. "Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. 
Abdy dward Thomas 
8. Saturday Night. A London 16. A hical Sketch 
Sketch By Mrs. Crawford. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, &c. &c. 


and Otley, Publish Conduit Street, 








M* 
The Life and Consenpeiaines of the Right 


Hon. Henry Grattan. 
By - Son, Henry Grattan, Esq. M.P. 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, June 29. 
COLBURN will publish immediately, 
the following NEW a _ 


Il. 
Temptation ; or, 2 Wife’s Perils. 


3 mg 


My Adventures dating the late War. 
By Capt. D. H. O’Brien, R.N. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


The Courtier of the Days of Charles II. 


By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
Also, just published, 


I. 
The Lion; a Tale of the Coteries. 


3 vols. 


II. 
Conclusion of 
The Diary of the Times of George IV. 
Comprising numerous curious and interesting Letters of Queen 
Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, &c. Being Vols. III, and IV. 
Il. 
Cranmer ; a Novel. 


By a Member of the Roxburghe Club. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Price 7s. 6d. demy 8vo. ; 5 ick mega oes or 22s. 6d. imperial 


, 
SUPPLEM ENT rey ‘the HISTORY of 
BRITISH FISHE 
By WILLIAM YARREL L, F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. 
This Sappinmait contains about T hirty Species new to Britain, 
which the author has derived from various sources since the pub- 
lication of the Work, some of which are also. new to Ichthyology. 
The Volume contains a Figure of each Species, and an equal 
number of Vignette or Anatomical Tail-pieces. 
The original Work, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 8s. may still 
be had. 


tf the same Author, ‘ 
A Paper on the Growth of the Salmon in 
Fresh Water. With Six coloured Iilustrations of the Fish of the 
natural size, exhibiting its character and exact appearance at 
various res during the first Two Years. 

Part XIII. of Mr. Yarrell’s History of Brit- 
ish Birds, yates 2s. 6d, will be published July 1. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





sg 8vo. with 23 Illustrations, 12s, cloth, 


L SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of “ Beauties of the Country,” “ Royston Gower,” &c. 

“* We have never met with any thing of a similar character 
to ‘Home Revisited,’ the opening paper, which has touched and 
delighted us so much."—Literary Gazette, April 27. 

“ This volume is in its style ¢ fresh as hawthorn buds.’ Itisa 
pleasant book, sans apology or qualification. Some of the wood- 
cuts deserve great praise, equally for the design and execution,” 
—Athenaum, ome 27. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


ILLUSTRATED bg 1y Nox ) ETCHINGS BY BUSS. 


The 
OLBURN’S NEW "MON THLY MA. 
GAZINE and HUMORIST 
Edited by THEODORE’ HOOK, Esq. 
Contains the following interesting articles :— 
Mrs. Trollope's ‘* Widow Married,” 
A Sequel to “* Widow Barnaby,” 
apters 8,9, and 10. 
Illustrated with Two Etchings by R. W. Buss. 
Amusements. By the| Priggins, College Scout and 
dmaker. 
The Patagonians 
The Morality of the Stomach 
Lhenimomes y of Old. A Summer in earee By the 





Public 


Editor. A 
A Dish of White Bait. 
A Day to Oneself. 





and sold by F. Bell, 
Also, by the same alsa’ 

A Comment upon the Collects. 

7th edition, 63. 


of Illyria, Italy, and| Honourable EF. Phipps 
By the Rev. G. R.| The a Ship. By Captain 


- ‘Tyrol. 


ileig. arry 
The Life and Times of Peter Literature of the Month, &c. 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





~- ~~4 PERIODICAL, 
With 12 Engravings, oe ce 10d., Part 111. (Five nal of P of the 
ITERARY " We ORLD; a Journal of Popu- 
Jar Information and Entertainment. 
Conducted by JOHN TIMBS, 
Eleven Years Editor of “ The Mirror.” 
Engravings :—New Zealand Forest ; Tondon and Westminster 
Bank; Waterloo M. ilway, Kilsby 
Tunnel 3 Monument to Kean; * British Queen Steam Ship; and 
Six others, With nearly 75 closely printed pages of Literary and 
Scientific Novelties, Original and Selec 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 





In 8vo, price ls. 6d. 2d edition,with New Preface and Alt S. 
By GEORGE STEPHENS, Author of “ The Gasur as ae 
ae Ae The Manuscripts of Erdeley,” “ Political Prophecy 

u ed,” & 
THE TRAGEDY of GERTRUDE and 
BEATRICE. 

“* Mr. Stephens takes, and is nape to take, rank much 
higher than Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Sir E. L. Bulwer; and 
if no other Proof were existent, ‘ oe and Beatrice} would 
alone suffice.”—The Canadian Magaz 

C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Now TRA at all the Libraries, in 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


YHE TRAGEDY of ALARCOS. 
By the Author of “ Vivian Grey” 

« This ahaa tragedy fully answers to the high reputation 
already attained by its writer in other departments of literature. 
It is one of the finest dramatic poems that our day has produced ; 
full of passion, finely discriminated in character, and with 
sufficient incident to keep the attention alive from the beginning 
to the close. It presents scenes of pathos and passion that have 
scarcely been surpassed, if equalled, by any living dramatic 
writer.”—Naval and Military Gazette, 

enry Colburn, Publisher, | 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 
ns a In3 vols. 8vo, 
HE WORKS of the Rev. 
SMIT 


a Sangam, Orme, and Co, 


SYDNEY 


ONE “THOUS: AND NEW FACTS. 
With a Portrait of the ro mea Prony a and other Engravings, 


EAR-BOOK ‘of ‘FACTS ‘in SCIENCE 
ART; Exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Imprev ements of the past Year. 
By the Editor of the “« Arcana of Science.” 
eA outauan record of scientific discovery, ably and honestly 
compiled.”—Atheneum, 
“A continuation of the ‘ ee of Science,’ in an improved 
and enlarged form.”—Spectat 
teeny useful and caret taatas well arranged.”—Tait's Ma- 
zt 
« A very instructive and useful volume.” —~— Railway Ma- 
gaxine, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Y 
TUDIES of MODERN ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. In large Ato. price 18s. 

The Travellers’ Club- House, by Charles 
Barry, Architect ; illustrated by Engravings of Plans, Sections, 
Elevations, and Details, by J. H. Le Keux. With an Essay, in- 
cluding a Description of the Building, by Mr. W. H. Leeds. 

%%* This volume, complete in itself, is proposed as the first of 
a series under the general title of the present school of English 
‘Arobitectare. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





LOUDON’S EDITION OF REPTON’S WORKS. 
No. I. price 2s. 6d. to be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, 
forming one octavo volume, illustrated by upwards of 200 
Engravings, 


R2P rons LANDSCAPE GARDEN. 


ING; being the whole Works on Landscape Gardening 
and Landscape Architecture of the late Humphrey KRepton, 
Esq-; with Biographical Notice and Notes, 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 
Mr. Repton’s — consist of two folio and two quarto 
volumes, i ith plates, which, when pub- 
lished, cost upwards . 20l.; but by reducing the plates, and 
printing in a small type, the whole will be got into an octavo 
volume, price 30s. The practical value of Mr. Repton’s writings 
to the landscape gardener is universally known. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


NHE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for July 


contains—1. Navigation of the Pool, and River Traffic— 
Thames Steamers and Watermen — 2. The Works of George 
Sand—3. Sonnet—4. Albert Durer, and the German and English 
Schools of oo soe Greek Funeral Inscriptions — 6. Our 
Eastern R 1 Characters of Shakspere; 
Measure for Measure—8. Past Struggles—9. Hints to Comment- 
ators—10. Books of the Season, including Notices of a great 
variety of recent Works by popular Authors. 
London: wane vga - Co. 








Price 128. . 
N ANALYTICAL EXAMINATION 
into the Character, Value, and bees Application of the 
Writings aati Christian Fathers during the Ante-Nicene Pe- 
riod; being the —— Lectures = ne Year 1839, 
. D. CONYBEARE, M.A. 
orci AS Church, Vicar oe Axmins 
Oxford; John Henry Parer.) ¢ J.y Gy and Pl Rivington, 





Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, Num- 
ber 28 Castle Street. Leicester Square, in the said © Jounty: and 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 
13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover 

uare,in the County aforesaid, at the L ITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, 
Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, June 29th, 1839 





